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may not pass, because for him opportunity comes too late, 


but which is nevertheless the Gate Beautiful, because through 


it he sees the fair inheritance of his children and his chil- 
dren’s children, in a land in which the millions are contented 
because they have comfort, and are free to rise to better 
things. 

el 


TuE vices of the rich are difficult to account for. How men 
and women having leisure, money, and all the world in which 
to thoose their pleasures, should, even through ignorance, drop 
into habits of destructive self-indulgence passes comprehen- 
sion. The fact seems to be that, on the whole, increase of 
opportunity and control of greater sources do tend toward 
progress. But, through lack of experience or intelligence or 
good taste, a certain number of rich men and women fail to 
realize their opportunities, and regard wealth merely as a 
means of gratifying tastes which would have been low-lived, 
had their lot been cast in any station. The vices of the rich 
are more contemptible than the vices of the poor because for 
them they havelessexcuse. In these days of social agitation 
it behooves all who are rich to take counsel together, to take 
note of the ill-doing of the men and women of their class who 
bring wealth into contemptin the eyes of the common people. 
There is danger ahead for those who flaunt their wickedness 
in the faces of the people, and make it appear to be a 
necessary result of their good fortune. 


J 


Tue vices of the poor are mean and sordid. ‘They are 
the vices of savagery or, at least, of barbarism. They are 
such as come from the desire to get the greatest amount of 
indulgence with the least expenditure of money. ‘The anti- 
dote for the vices of the poor is prosperity. When a man is 
lonely and desperate, and has less than a dollar in his 
pocket, he will seek such pleasures as his money will buy. 
The same man, with an abundant income, would fall into the 
society of those who despised his bestial vices, and would 
probably himself take the point of view where they would 
seem to him to be wasteful and despicable. The life of 
many a person rising from the lowest poverty to abundant 
wealth has been a process of cleansing. Instead, therefore, 
of condemning the coarse and brutal vices of those who 
cannot afford more costly indulgences, society is learning to 
improve the condition of vicious men and women in the 
hope of making them better. The virtues of the poor are 
wonderful evidences of the soundness of human nature. 
The rapidity with which these virtues increase when circum- 
stances are favorable gives great courage to all who love 
their fellows. It is true, sometimes, but for a brief period, 
that leisare and money only furnish workingmen with new 
opportunities for debauchery. There are always depraved 
exceptions in high life and low, but the rule attested by the 
experience of many ages is that prosperity tends to increase 
the health and happiness of the people. 


The Pew and the Pulpit. 


Now and then a layman steps into the pulpit, and com- 
mands success by his earnestness and sincerity. But the 
experience of many ages has shown that, as a rule, the lay- 
man is not, by the affairs of his daily life, prepared to exer- 
cise the gifts of the preacher. But common experience has 
also shown that the men, women, and children who make up 
a congregation have as much to do with shaping the course 
and character of their minister as he has in shaping’ theirs. 
Not only do those who sympathize with the thought and pur- 
pose of a preacher tend to gather under his ministry, while 


others slip away, but also, in any stable congregation, the | 
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atmosphere of the pew is breathed in the pulpit and power- 
fully affects both the life and the deliverances of the preacher, 
whether for good or for evil. 

Much is said in many ways (most of it nonsense) about 
the decay of the pulpit. If it were true, as it is not, that 
the pulpit had lost its power and its influence, that fact 
would be the proper basis for a charge that the moral life of 
the community had deteriorated. The last half of the last 
century produced more good sermons, from men of a higher 
average moral character, than the first half of the century. 
The century upon which we have entered‘ will see that record 
improved. 

But the improvement may be more rapid and the effi- 
ciency of the church may be greatly increased if lay people 
become conscious of their power and use it for good ends. 
The majority of intelligent laymen will admit, without much 
objection, that a thoroughly efficient ministry, together with 
a church correspondingly good, is in any community a bless- 
ing of a high order. Admitting this, certain duties instantly 
fall upon the laymen. 

That the church may not fail for lack of numbers, it is 
the instant duty of the layman to attend the church which 
most nearly answers to his demand for moral counsel and 
spiritual inspiration. He should attend, not as an indiffer- 
ent spectator who has a right, a perfect right, to go away 
grumbling if things are not to his liking, and silent if he has 
been helped in the way he needs. It is his duty in the first 
place to see to it, so far as he has influence, that a preacher 
of the right sort stands in the pulpit, a person who is a ser- 
vant of the truth, a servant of God, and, therefore, in the 
noblest sense, a servant of the people. Then this person 
being chosen to minister in spiritual things, it is the duty of 
the layman to study his capacity, to encourage in him every 
good thing, every gracious mode of expression, every lofty 
sentiment, every sign of self-devotion to the truth. If the 
minister does well, praise will stimulate him to do better. 
Praise not of the minister, but of the message he brings, will 
draw from the preacher a nobler message. If congregations 
get rubbish from the pulpit, it is because they praise rubbish 
and do not recognize pearls when they see them. 

- In the slang of the street,“ money talks”; and in no’way 
does a devoted layman talk more eloquently than when he 
makes it known to the minister that, if he can present to him 
causes worthy to claim the loyalty and support of a self-re- 
specting citizen, a proper portion of his income is at the dis- 
posal of the church. If the minister fails in important re- 
spects, still he may be. strengthened in his weak places and 


brought to a sense of his real duty and function by the ~ 


emphasis laid by the pew in its contributions upon the worthy 
ends which the church desires to serve. In a congregation 
working for the best things, although the minister may not 
ask for them, he will soon catch the spirit of the people; and 
his message will answer to their need, and return to him with 
fresh enthusiasm. 

When a congregation has chosen one who is sufficiently 
good for their purpose and for their ability to pay, it then 
remains for the congregation to see how it can use this 
minister for the highest service. Not only does the preacher 
need tact and patience and sympathy, but also, and in even 
greater proportion, does the congregation need to exercise 
them. The old story of the preacher in a Western gambling 
saloon illustrates: when he failed to meet the expectations 
of the proprietor, the gambler quietly raised behind him a 
placard on which was written: Don’t shoot the preacher. 
He. is doing the best he can.” 
most men now entering the ministry. It often outruns 
their knowledge of the facts. Now an intelligent layman 
can render to any young preacher a service for which he 
may be grateful all his life. “Let the layman, who thinks 
he knows the facts, meet the preacher in a spirit of sympa- 
thy, as, if the preacher is at all fitted for his place, he will 
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be glad to meet him. Let them study the facts together. 
Let the layman take pains to go with his minister into the 
places where he will see real people struggling with the real 
necessities of their toilsome lives. If a minister is to think 
of these things at all, it is necessary that he think wisely. 
In every large parish there are men and women who have 
the facts within their knowledge, which the minister’ does 
not have, and cannot have, without their help. Above all 
things, character tells, whether for influence upon the minis- 
ter or for the reward of his labors. Gracious and growing 
forms of the good life will in any parish give to its minister 
aconstantly rising ideal of service which will inspire him 
and bless his people. 


Training Children. 


It is impossible to find any one who understands exactly 
how to train children except those who never had any. 
Parents inevitably and invariably go through experiences 
that upset their calculations. The chances are that they will 
quite reverse some of their maxims. A letter from a pecul- 
larly judicious mother, says: ‘‘I have given up all my 
theories. I simply deal, unflinchingly, with the days and 
the problems as they come. No two of my children are 
alike, nor can they be trained by similar methods. I think 
boys and girls are less alike than they used to be. ‘That is 
due to the age. Everything and everybody is differentiated. 
We stand splendid chances of getting princes and kings 
among our boys. There is not the least wonder when a 
Lincoln is born in a hut. But then, unless untold care is 
used, the crowns of these princes of ours will be thrown into 
the gutter of selfishness. Do you know that, though I can- 


' not approve of Mrs. Nation’s methods, I fairly chuckle over 


such an exhibition of pluck and defiance of the enemies of 
our boys and girls. We mothers have so much interference 
with our ideals. Do the folk who meddle know what it is to 
a mother to have her boy made unfit to worship? Yes, I 
mean just that,—to worship. I love the shoe on my boy’s 
foot. I kiss his empty garments. But, then, I never let 
up on his wrong-doings. The fact is, I dare not, because 
then I would rather have an empty coat than himself. I 
have no patience with shilly-shally parents who have no 
government, and can stand it when their children are mean 
or vile or come short of manly ideals. It would kill me. 
What has astounded me is the endlessness of the patience 
and watchfulness and the labor and the love that is required. 
I used to think that, ‘as the twig is bent, the tree is inclined,’ 
that what was needed would be mainly accomplished by the 
time the child had reached twelve or fifteen; but it seems as 
if the more dangerous places were just then being reached. 
IT have to die daily, all the time,— not that I am a bit sorry, 
if only I can succeed. ‘They shall not be just common 
things, able to buy and sell, go into society, not break laws 
of social decency, and then die. I will have the world the 
better for my children. I will not lower my ideal, and I will 
teach them daily to raise theirs. Yes, I am growing old. 
Some hairs are gray. I look at them and laugh, and hold 
them up to the looking-glass, and say: These are nature’s 


_ tallies that she has kept of my having done my duty,— white 


threads out of my soul. I can shout for joy when I think I 
have done it for my children. They will, all their lives, be 
proud of me; will, fifty years from now, speak of me with 
reverence and love. I don’t care. Let me wear out in that 
“way. Yesterday John came in,—you know the great big, 
tall, strong fellow,— and he looked atme a minute, and then 
he said: ‘You dear noble mother! My best friend! What 
would I have done but for you? and what would the world 
be without good mothers?’ Then he put those awful stout 
arms about me, and said: ‘ Never will I shame you, no, not 
_ anywhere,— notin dark nor in light. Now rest your heart, 
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and let those hairs stop growing gray.’ And the grand thing 
is I do trust him. Do you really think there is anything 
quite so perfect in this world as the love that may exist 
between a parent and child—of that sort?” 

This letter goes to the quick, and we have given a large 
slice of it because it does. The only right training is that 
which comes out of the soul. Even that education which 
aims at the creation of character is liable to be a formulated 
system of ethics, or possibly a religious structure of cere- 
monies and restraints. What we need is an inspired paren- 
tage, a reawakened determination of conscience, an uplift of 
home training. The chief end of man is not decency, nor is 
it morality: it is holy purposing. The level of American 
life is too low, too cheap, too worldly wise. The Puritan 
conscience, at its best, was a product that leavened the 
world. It faded out into commercialism, and it is now dying 
in social enterprise and national development. Can we 
rekindle the higher sense of obligation to the Eternal and 
the Eternally Best? 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Spirit of our Ministers. 


The more extended my acquaintance with Unitarian 
ministers becomes, the more certain is my hope concerning 
the cause which these ministers serve. On the whole, our 
ministers impress me as men who are faithfully endeavoring 
to practise what they preach. Now it means a great deal 
when ministers really practise what they preach. They preach 
from Sunday to Sunday that people should be patient in well- 
doing, earnest in serving the ideal, and ready to endure self- 
sacrifice for the sake of the right. These, therefore, are the 
things which ministers should practise; and, happily, our 
ministers are doing it. Under the law of patience I see 
them in all sections of the country steadily devoting them- 
selves to the work which they have in hand, nobly letting 
ambition wait upon thoroughness, I see them demonstrating 
by the long-continued thoroughness of their work the simple 
truth that success ig this profession, as in every other, comes 
to the men who are content to be faithful with what they 
have in hand, and spend no time in chafing concerning 
things which they have not.in hand. If ever a minister so - 
far yields to a false ambition as to despise the church to 
which he ministers, and so neglects his service, he not only 
destroys all possibility of his ever having his ambition grati- 
fied, but he doubly ruins the work in which he is engaged by 
this constant failure to. practise what he preaches. But the 
many instances that I have noted where the ministers do not 
make this blunder, but on the contrary give themselves with 
singleness of heart to the. faithful performance of small 
duties, sets my heart at. rest so far as this aspect of our 
ministry is concerned. 

On the whole, our ministers are not men that are quick to 
take offence for fancied slights, not men who are seeking to 
be noticed and making complaints if immediate attention is 
not paid to their growing merits. On the whole, they are 
men who are willing to be overlooked, willing to forbear 
when wrong is done them, willing to sacrifice themselves 
when by so doing they serve the real interest of the churches. 
They are men who do not willingly suffera church to lan- 
guish in its work through any lack of devotion on their part, 
men who stand ever ready to resign any position where their 
usefulness appears to wane. When men of this type are out 
of employment and seeking settlement, the spirit in which 
they conduct their endeavor is one still of seeking, not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister. They remember always 
that, if they fail to be called to a given pulpit, some one else 
is called, who is a man as much deserving recognition and 
as much in need of. employment as themselves. I find with 
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a great joy that the mood is deepening among us which im- 
pels our ministers to look upon any given community of 
souls not, if one may paraphrase Shakespeare, as an oyster 
to be opened with the sword of selfishness, but as a moral 
opportunity, asa group of people that have certain needs 
which the consecrated minister can supply. I think the 
spirit predominates which impels the minister who is seeking 
a settlement to guide himself by the desire to be placed 
where he can accomplish the greatest good, and not by the 
desire to be placed where he will most enjoy himself. 

This is the missionary spirit; and, wherever it takes pos- 
session of the soul of a minister, it makes him a forceful, cour- 
ageous, consecrated being, whose desire to accomplish some- 
thing for God and man overrules always the innocent but 
less useful desire to have life pleasant for one’s self. I find 
that, wherever this consecrated missionary earnestness rules 
a minister’s life, he is a man whose faculties and spiritual 
possessions are well disciplined, a man who believes in ser- 
vice so much that he is glad to subordinate himself and his 
peculiarities for the sake of working side by side with many 
kindred souls in a common cause. It has by many been 
supposed that the Unitarian spirit is distinctively separatist, 
individualistic; but this is not the case with the ministers 
who are doing the strongest work of our body at the present 
time. 

On the contrary, the Unitarian ministry of to-day is one of 
conspicuous spiritual power, one from the labors of which 
very great results may be expected. We sometimes hear 
elderly people bemoaning the loss of the great preachers, 
statesmen, and other leaders of the past. I hear them saying 
that we have none to rise up and take the places of the men 
that have been. No one would talk in this way if he had 
been permitted to see the Unitarian ministers as I have seen 
them since I became secretary of this Association. Itisa good 
thing to appreciate the best that the past has had, but it is a 
better thing to appreciate the good that now is. It is my 
positive conviction that never in its history has the Unitarian 
Church possessed a body of preachers superior to those who 
at the present time are doing the work of our churches, and 
rising steadily into more permanent usefulness. It is a false 
standard of measurement to think of» Channing, Parker, 
Bellows, Hedge, and the rest from the point of view of their 
old age and completed service, and say because the ministers 
of the present time seem not to be great in comparison that 
we have none to succeed those men. ‘The only fair compari- 
son is to study those men as they were when they began to 
preach. If such a comparison as that be made between the 
best that our churches ever had and the young men who are 
serving it to-day, I do not hesitate to believe that the com- 
parison will be entirely satisfactory to those whose hopes are 
greatest for the future of our Church. Our ministers to-day 
are as forceful, as competent, as well equipped, as devout, as 
serviceable to the Church in every way as the noblest men we 
have had in the past. 

It is altogether probable that some of our ministers will 
never be ranked as great men. It is altogether probable 
that some of them are not wholly in touch with this fine 
spirit of practising what they preach which, I claim, is the 
predominant spirit of our ministry. It is quite possible that 
we have among us men who chiefly seek their own comfort 
and advancement, and who complain either in public or in 
private because they do not get everything they desire. But, 
if we have such men, they are distinctly exceptions to the rule. 
They do not represent what our Unitarian ministry actually 
is. The problem which presses upon us at the present time 
is that of organizing these men of the noble spirit in such 
fashion that they can with gladness and individual freedom 
pull together for a great cause. I am sure that I speak 
within bounds when I say that our ministry is, on the whole, 
eagerly struggling to solve this particular problem. 

CuHarues E, St. JoHN. 
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Current Topics. 


- Tue political and economic destinies of Cuba have been 
the subject of conspicuous interest at the national capital 
during the past week. - A delegation which was appointed 
by the constitutional convention at Havana called upon the 
President last Thursday, and, in the course of a confidential 
interview, stated before the chief executive what purported 
to be the views of the convention upon the subject of the 
future relations of the Cuban people to the United States. 


The delegates also held several consultations with the Secre- © 


tary of War. Upon their departure from Washington the 
Cubans expressed themselves as having acquired a better 
understanding of the character and the spirit of the admin- 
istration in its dealings with the Cuban people. They were 
impressed with the fact that the tenor of the Platt amend- 
ment, defining the relations between the United States and 
Cuba, cannot be modified seriously, and that the Cubans 
must await action by Congress upon the tariff regulations of 
which they complained as being detrimental to Cuban trade. 
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THE long-pending dispute as to the soundness of the 
policy which is said to have been responsible for the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Ross from Leland Stanford University, of Cali- 
fornia, has been once more brought to public attention by a 
formal statement which has just been made by the teaching 
corps of the institution upon the merits of the matter under 
dispute. The university council issued last week a declara- 
tion bearing the signatures of thirty-seven heads of depart- 
ments and associate professors in the university, who an- 
nounce that, after a careful consideration of the subject in 
all its bearings, they have reached the conclusion that no 
issue of academic freedom was involved in the dismissal of 
Prof. Ross from the university, and that President Jordan’s 
act in dismissing him was justifiable. Prof. Ross, it will be 
remembered, was dismissed from Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity on the alleged ground that he expounded before his 
classes some views of economics which did not meet with the 
approval of Mrs. Leland Stanford, the widow of Senator 
Stanford, the founder of the university. 
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THE reported intention of Harvard University to confer 
an honorary degree upon President McKinley on the occa- 
sion of his forthcoming visit to the university as a guest of 
the association of alumni, has furnished a subject for earnest 
discussion, not only among the alumni, but also in the 
general newspaper press. A few of the alumni have pro- 
tested with some vigor against the granting of the proposed 
honor to the chief executive of the republic, while others 
have supported the propriety of such a proceeding in em- 
phatic fashion. It now seems certain that the board of 
overseers will vote, on the morning of commencement day 
next June, to confer the degree of doctor of laws upon the 
President. A conspicuous circumstance of the President’s 
tour through the East will be his visit to the home of Hon. 
George F. Hoar, the venerable senator from Massachusetts 
who, upon the floor of the United States Senate, has com- 
bated with voice and vote the policies which some have 
conceived to be those of the chief executive. 
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CLosE upon the announcement of the consolidation of * 


steel interests which was recently brought to a successful 
issue by J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. comes the further news 
that the same group of financiers has taken the initial step 
in the formation of a vast combination of steamship inter- 
ests, which is destined to place the control of the sea trade 
of the world eventually into American hands. It is under- 


‘stood that the Leyland Steamship Line has passed under the 
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control of the Morgan syndicate, and that it is to be con- 
solidated with the Atlantic Transport Line. It is predicted 


that the steamship combination thus effected will be the 
- nucleus of a far greater grouping of steamship properties, 


under the control of a single general management. Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan is now in Europe; and all his\move- 
ments upon the Continent and in England have been watched 
closely by financial and newspaper agencies, which plainly 
regard him as the greatest individual factor of the day in 
the financial and industrial affairs of the two continents. 


a 


Tue tendency toward great financial combinations, which 
has recently been demonstrated far more conspicuously than 
ever before in the history of American finance, is causing a 
general feeling of apprehension in financial centres abroad. 
A note of bitterness and menace is especially discernible in 
the current comment of German editors, who see, in the 
rapid accumulations of capital in the United States, a con- 
scious movement against the industrial interests of the 
German empire. The French press is not free from a simi- 
lar interpretation of American purposes as being deeply 
hostile to France; while even the British press occasionally 
makes the suggestion that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, with its capital of $1,100,000,000, is an industrial factor 
against which the British manufacturer and capitalist will 
have to take heroic measures if he expects to hold his own 
in the markets of the world. Some of the hostile’ commenta- 
tors urge the advisability of the establishment of an indus- 
trial coalition between the nations of the Old World, to 
protect Europe against the encroachments of the young 
colossus of the American continent. 
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Tuer British producers and shippers of coal for exporta- 
tion are agitated profoundly by the scheme which the 
chancellor of the exchequer laid before Parliament recently, 
and which provides for the imposition of an export duty of 
a shilling per ton on coal. An organized protest was made 
last week by a committee of mine-owners, exporters, ship- 
pers, merchants, and miners against the proposed tax, as a 
blow to the great exporting trade in British coal. To their 
urgent request that the plan be abandoned the chancellor 
of the exchequer replied that an augmentation of revenue 
is absolutely demanded by the drain upon the exchequer, 
due to the war in South Africa and the imbroglio in China, 
and that, in the opinion of the government, the imposition of 
an export duty upon coal is one of the most feasible methods 
of increasing the revenues of the kingdom. A portion of 
the government majority in Parliament is evidently of the 
opinion that a tax upon coal would hurt British export trade 
seriously. ‘The result has been a notable demoralization of 
the supporters of the Salisbury cabinet upon the floor of the 
House of Commons. The Liberals are regarding the pros- 
pect with satisfaction, tempered with some misgivings. 


we 


CONTINENTAL observers are very much interested in the 
visit which M. Delcassé, the French minister of foreign af- 
fairs, made to St. Petersburg at the beginning of last week. 
M. Delcassé went to the Russian capital to confer with 
Count Lamsdorff, the Russian minister of foreign affairs, and 
with the czar himself, upon matters affecting the mutual 
interests of France and Russia. The visit of the French 
minister to the Russian capital so soon after the Franco- 
Italian demonstrations at Toulon (in which demonstration 
a Russian fleet took an indirect part) was regarded as an 
event worthy of attention at a time when the continued exist- 
ence of the triple alliance is not by any means one of the 
unquestioned formulz of Continental politics. | During his 
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stay in St. Petersburg, M. Delcass¢ had lengthy interviews 
with Count Lamsdorff, and was received in audience by the 
emperor at Tsarkoé-Sélo. . 


- Brevities. 


In the last half-century, death seems to have lost at least 
half of its horrors. Most of them were imaginary, and re- 
lated to what might happen in the world beyond. 


The planet Mars is responsible for more idiocy offered in 
the name of science than any other heavenly body. There 
may be something in astrology when a planet can cast such 
a malign influence upon the intellect of the human race. 


The title recently given in the Register to Mr. Chadwick’s 
commemorative hymn was one that belonged to the offertory 
which preceded the hymn in the order of service: “The 
Lord is King.” The hymn had no title, but “A Tender 
Song” would answer very well. 


English writers begin to accept the supremacy of Ameri- 
cans in the production of steel, and to console themselves 
with the idea that Great Britain will be able to purchase its 
steel cheaper than it could produce it, and so get the ad- 
vantage of American productivity. 


One reason why clergymen are not so commonly welcome 
in the sick-room as once they were is that dying is no 
longer, as it once was, considered to be a fatal incident. 
People who were ill once welcomed the minister, not because 
in their weakness they were able to enjoy his presence, but 
because they were afraid to dispense with it. 


Just what lies behind the surface of his character and 
conduct in the mind of the German emperor probably no 
one can tell. While he is wholly unlike Napoleon III., he 
is almost. as puzzling to his contemporaries as was that 
sphinx, whose New Year’s Day speeches once set all the 
world wondering as to the purpose that lay behind them. 
Probably, when the explanation comes, we shall see that the 
German emperor, like the emperor of the French, is less mo- 
mentous than he seems to be. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Mr. Hardback’s Brother. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

As president of the branch Alliance at Downeast, I am 
interested in your recent letter from Rev. Jonathan Hard- 
back. The Branches have not all been trained in the 
Thoreau system, and most of us condemn it as unworthy of 
the practical Christianity we profess. May I tell you our 
experience? Some time ago our branch at Downeast asked 
a brother of Mr. Jonathan Hardback to address us; and he 
came with a delightful and uplifting paper, for which we were 
very grateful. Strange to say, his subject was the same as 
his brother’s. ‘The car-fare I knew to be moderate, but I 
earnestly entreated to be allowed to pay it. I never thought 
of the laundry bill; but I suggested that he might have had 
to buy a luncheon, and offered to pay any and all expenses 
he might have had to meet in this way. He very magnani- 
mously refused to take a cent. Now let the Rev. Jonathan 
take counsel with his own soul, and see if at some period in 
the distant past he may not have been as. foolish as his 
brother, and so made the Branches afraid to offer remunera- 
tion. Kate Green, Pres. Branch Alliance, 

Downeast. 
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Labors «of Love. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

My parable has borne fruit; that is, if a parable ever does 
bear fruit! I have discovered that I am not the only ull 
My case is not unique. One sympathetic brother writes: 
* My dear Mr. Hardback: I see from a close examination of 
the Year Book that you do not belong to our fellowship. 
There is no such name as Hardback on the list. I should 
judge, from various internal evidences in your letter, that you 
are associated with that overworked body of Methodist min- 
isters who have covered this land with the evidences of their 
heroic and consecrated labors. I am confirmed in my im- 
pression by your reference to the ‘Flower in the crannied 
wall.’ Unitarians rarely use that quotation. They prefer 
Browning. So I am assured that you are simply administer- 
ing a needed rebuke to some careless member of your own 
denomination.” This is signed ‘‘A Methodist Minister.” I 
am therefore led to believe that there are o/Zer sinners besides 
those “ eighteen upon whom the tower of Siloam fell.” 

Another brother writes: “‘My dear sir, why don’t you 
give names and dates? I don’t like to feel that any Uni- 
tarian laymen can be as careless as you describe the Quid- 
neckians to be. I am inclined to think (pardon me) that 
you have exaggerated the case. Yours for the truth, An 
American Unitarian.” Here is another bit of my morning’s 
mail: “ You remind me of an experience which John B. 
Gough suffered. He had given one of his eloquent temper- 
ance lectures, and stirred an immense audience to great 
enthusiasm. At its close one of the vice-presidents of the 
meeting arose, and proposed a vote of thanks to the eminent 
speaker. The motion was unanimously adopted, with a 
rising vote. Mr. Gough arose, and said: ‘ Brethren, will you 
please put that in writing? Maybe the railroad conductor 
will accept that in place of a ticket.’” 

A clerical sufferer writes: ‘‘Glad you have stirred the 
matter up. I have ‘carried the fence rail’ myself. But the 
laity are not the only criminals. Last spring I preached a 
conference sermon before the West Middlesex Conference. 
[He gave the real name.] I preached a pretty good sermon, 
I thought, and so did my wife, on that burning question 
which breaks out periodically in the /egzster, ‘Should we 
teach our children, “‘Now I Lay me”?’ I got a good 
lunch but the question of expenses was evidently ‘laid upon 
the table.’ ” 

‘Here is a letter from an eminent preacher of the Congre- 
gational body. He says: “I read your letter on labors of 
love with the greatest satisfaction. I read it just as I 
returned from a two days’ fatiguing journey, in which I have 
been permitted by the people who invited me to bear all my 
costs; and no one of them so much as dreamed of repaying 
them. If you have occasion to enter on the subject again, 
you can say that you know of the experience of a public 
speaker who, after the solicitation of a couple of years, made 
a journey of five hundred miles to attend the anniversary of 
a very distinguished society. In that case the conversation 
turned very distinctly on the expense, and how much the 
treasurer of the society was to pay in order to meet this 
expense; and with that conversation the subject of expense 
dropped. . . . The truth is that people think they do us an 
immense honor by asking us to come. One of the brightest 
and most intelligent of my parishioners said to me one day: 
‘I was so sorry that I did not know you had come home. I 
‘am almost sure that I could have got you at the funeral in 
Weissnichtwo Place if I had known you were in town.’ ” 

OFf course, this gentleman betrays an ignorance of our 
cherished Unitarian policy, which is patent to every well-in- 
structed member of our little denomination, else he would 
have understood why the “ question of expense ” was dropped 
after it had been thoroughly discussed. I will say, for his 
enlightenment, that in all of our denominational gatherings, 
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local and national, it is our fixed policy never to bring to a 

decisive vote any question upon which there is a marked dif- 

ference of opinion! JONATHAN HARDBACK. 
WAYBACK, MAss. 


A Unitarian Clerical Court. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Years ago, when I was in England, it afforded me some 
instruction, and not a little amusement, to attend a village 
fair, and watch the yokels play “ Aunt Sally.” They made a 
bogus man or woman, usually representing somebody against 
whom they had a grudge, and took infinite pleasure in 
knocking the figure to pieces. Mr. Barrows seems to enjoy 
the same fun, but without the same motive. Neither the 
Congregationalist nor myself had in mind a clerical court, 
when we suggested some method of securing equitable 
treatment for churches and ministers with real grievances. ’’ 

Our faith in clerical courts is probably as small as that of 
our critic. The clergy are not used to discharging painful 
duties. They resemble most laymen in this: that, if a wrong 
requires rectification, and the process is likely to involve 
obloquy, they are willing enough to let somebody else do it. 
Nor did we hold a brief for ministers against whom any 
serious charge can be brought, or for hot-headed fools, or 
“unsanctified egotists.” They must take care of themselves. 
We are thinking of another set of men, who are the subjects 
of unmerited abuse. They are as free from reproach as 
the best of their brethren. It is their misfortune to be the 
victims of insult and injury to which they have in no way 
contributed. They are subjected to cowardly attacks, to 
whispered innuendo and idle gossip. Dr. Gladden had them 
in mind when he wrote: “In a private, entirely confidential 
way, this is commented upon, that is taken exception to, and 
the other is strongly found fault with, though secretly of 
course. A little breeze, originated by three or four, possibly 
by one, is fanned into a great parish wind which sweeps the 
parson clean away.” He resigns. A resolution, more or less 
eulogistic, is flung after him, or perhaps a sum of money is 
given to him by way of consolation; and with a wounded 
spirit and a sore heart the poor fellow picks up the threads 
of his broken life and begins afresh. 

Does Mr. Barrows mean to say that our Unitarian 
churches are free from such cruel injustice? I have in my 
possession at this moment four letters from good men, hold- 
ing pulpits, who tell the most pitiful stories of injustice and 
suffering for which there is no redress. They simply bore 
their wrongs in silence, suffered inexpressible anguish, and 
made no complaint. Some of us have heard of men of 
marked ability and eminent virtues who were not asked to 
resign their positions, but were made so uncomfortable by 
petty intrigue that resignation was their only relief, not be- 
cause their congregations desired it, but because self-respect 
demanded it. Is it proposed to hand these men over to the 
tender mercies of a clerical court? No, a thousand times 
no! But among Unitarian as among other religious com- 
munities there ought to be a judicial body, in which churches 
and ministers have the utmost confidence, and to which dis- 
putes and grievances may be referred before they ripen into 
serious and painful results. 

In all this there is no disposition to speak slightingly of 
our churches in general; but in every denomination such 
cases as I have referred to do exist, and now’and then one 
meets with a parish which passes through more than one 
experience of this character, and the polity of a denomination 
is defective in which some peaceful and just provision is not 
made for such needs. The issue under discussion is not a 
personal one: it concerns the wise and gracious rule of our 
churches. Joun Cuckson, 

PLYMOUTH,” Mass, 
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~ Do you ever think, as I think, when the April sunshine falls 
In a flood of yellow splendor on the gray old city street, 
Lighting up the narrow houses with their smoke-discolored walls, 
And the pavement ever grimy from the tread of many: feet,— 
Do you think of leafy woodlands, where the hidden cuckoo ealls, 
And the primroses gleam faintly, and the hyacinths are sweet ? 


Do you ever hear, as I hear, ’mid the hubbub of the town, 
Soft music made by silvery waves upon a quiet shore; 

Or the laughter of glad winds that rush across the open down 
To dry the tearful blossoms when an April shower is o’er? 

Do you ever know, as I know, how these undertones can drown 
All the strident sounds of labor and the traffic’s ceaseless roar? 


Do you ever Jong, as I long, for a glimpse of wide blue skies, 
Which no creeping fog will darken, where no steep roofs intervene ; 


- But the snowy clouds part softly as the home-bound swallow flies 


Through their drifting sunlit fleeces, with the azure space between. 
Do you ever long, as I long, with a mist before the eyes, 
And a prayer that trembles on the lips, “ Lord, keep such memo- 
ries green”? 
—E£. Matheson, in Chambers’s Journal. 


Immortability. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


The Easter bells had hardly stopped ringing when there 
Came into general circulation one of the most fascinating 
books ever written upon a theological subject. Rev. S. D. 
McConnell, D.D., D.C.L., deserves his degree if the latter 
can be interpreted as “ Doctor of Charming Literature.” So 
virile, sparkling, and yet easy a style is rarely found. Mr. 
Kidd, in his “ Social Evolution,” Rev. Edward H. Hallin his 
“Papias,” and Rev. C. F. Dole in his “ The Coming People” 
are good examples of beauty and grace in the discussion of 
serious themes; but Dr. McConnell, in “The Evolution of 
Immortality,” has few equals in the charm which comes 
from conciseness, wit, and clearness, and from boldness of 
speculation. The fact that he is a clergyman of good stand- 
ing in the Protestant Episcopal Church adds the fascination 
which rises from free handling of accepted doctrines and hair- 
breadth escapes from heresy, if not actual falling over the 
imminent deadly brink. 

“The Evolution of Immortality” tries to show that the 
power of life hereafter is a development or achievement, not 
a natural gift. It is not innate in all men, but is attained by 
the growth of moral life. To use a word coined by the 
writer, man is not immortal, but immortable. ‘The transit 
for the individual man from this stage of being to the one 
which lies beyond, we believe to be a question of the vigor 
of moral personality.” With a few sturdy strokes he clears 


‘the ground of that article of the creed which proclaims “‘ the 


resurrection of the body.” It is absurd, and it did not be- 
long to the original Christian belief. Nor is the soul 
so bound to, still less so identified with, the body as to need 
it hereafter. The mortal body is, as it were, a womb in 
which the ethereal body is formed, to be the habitation of the 
soul hereafter. This body is composed of that ether which 
is believed by scientists to be the medium by which and in 
which electricity, heat, light, etc., move and have their being. 
Death disengages this from the grosser tabernacle of matter, 
and it becomes the abode of the soul in the succeeding stage 
of life. 

Somewhere in the moral development of human nature 
the soul becomes capable of surviving death, as water 
reaches a point where it changes to ice, and becomes pos- 
sessed of new properties. The soul that does not reach 
this point simply dies with the body, like the bird bred in 
subarctic regions that is not strong enough to cross land and 
sea to a summer clime. “The gateway to the celestial land 


is conscience, Whenever, and not until, an individual 
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reaches the point to ‘know good and evil,’ he becomes po- 
tentially immortal.... At this point the individual men, 
knowing good and evil, begin to be as gods, and to take on 
the image and likeness of God.” 

Here, however, our author encounters the very natural 
question, ‘‘ But what part do. the church and historical Chris- 
tianity play in securing immortality?” He agrees with 
Saint Paul in “his fundamental conviction that escape from 
the closed circle’of natural life is only possible ‘through 
Christ,’ but sees how absurd and wrong it would be to 
confine eternal life to those who have known of or believed 
in the historical Jesus. ‘In the continent of human life 
Christianity occupies but an insignificant space. It covers 
but twoscore out of the thousands of centuries of human 
progression.... A means of immortality, therefore, which 
would be valid only after a certain date a.v.c., and within a 
certain geographical area, could be only a mockery. It 
would be like a zoology whose laws would hold only within 
a Thiergarten, and be inapplicable to the beasts of the field. 
... If eternal life be in any actual way organically corre- 
lated with the Divine Man whom we adore, it must be in some 
way which is superior to times and dates and missionaries. 
... If the Christ be the Son of Man to any effectual purpose, 
it can only be because he is some force which is available 
under the same conditions to all men at all times. The life 
of the world must be able and ready to flow at any time or 
place where a psychical organism is ready to receive it. 

Again, Dr. McConnell finds himself unable to agree with 
the frank logic of the learned Dr. Dodwell’s treatise, 
“wherein it is established that since the apostles none. have 
the power of giving the divine immortalizing spirit but only 
the bishops,” the soul being “immortalized actually by its 
union with the divine baptismal spirit.” In another place 
this is described as “‘a vulgar and unintelligent opinion.” 
What the writer believes to be the connection between 
eternal life and the sacraments of the Church, it is hard to 
gather from the short passage devoted to it. Apparently, 
they feed, though they are unable to originate, the divine 
germ. The argument brought above against restricting 
salvation to those who have had faith in the historical Jesus 
would seem to apply with equal force against any necessary 
relation even of nourishment between sacrament and soul. 

It is a little difficult to understand, if this argument hold 
good, what was the use of the historical manifestation of the 
eternal Christ, if all that was essential to immortality came 
equally to those before and those after his appearance. The 
phrase “ to be saved through Christ’”’ takes on a very differ- 
ent meaning from that which is current, while it is hard to 
assign any meaning at all to the equally common phrases 
about being saved “through faith in him” or “in his blood.” 
All these apply to the historical, not to the invisible Christ, 
certainly not to the unknown Christ. Moreover, the Church 
must take its place, not as a unique and indispensable organ 
of divine action upon the human soul, but as one among 
many instrumentalities ; while, if the importance of the his- 
torical Christ be lessened, the importance of the historical 
Church decreases in like degree. If to these considerations 
we add the author’s bold assertion, ‘‘ I venture to think that 
Darwin and the martyrs of natural science have done more 
to make the word of Christ intelligible than have Augustine 
and the theologians,” the Fathers and the Councils also re- 
tire abashed to the background. 

Then there arises, as in ‘‘ Macbeth,” the apparition of “a 
bloody child.” The enfant terrible, who has confounded so 
many tender-hearted eschatologists, demands to know what 
is to be done with him, since he died before the age of moral 
responsibility. The writer frankly admits that he is “not 
able to see a solution which is altogether satisfactory,” 
and answers simply that ‘‘it would be at least no violation of 
the analogies of Scripture and nature if the child of one who 
has achieved life eternal should also prove to be immortal,” 
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If so, how doubly fortunate would many a wicked son of a 
good father have been if he had died very young, and before 
he had squandered his birthright! And how hard is the 
fate of the good son of a wicked father who dies before he 
can show, as many such a son has shown, what original 
power of immortability is in him ! 

When, however, the writer addresses himself to the task of 
showing that Jesus believed man to be immortable, not. im- 
mortal, we have to admit that he makes out a very 
strong case. “The alternatives dealt with are not future 
pleasure and future pain, but living or ceasing to live. The 
Gospels are biological altogether. They speak a language 
which is more intelligible to-day than it has ever been before. 
The imagery is drawn almost exclusively from the processes 
and phenomena of life.” ‘“ Few there be that find life,” like 
seeds. “If a man keep my sayings, he shall never see death. 
Leave the dead to bury their own dead, and follow after me.” 
So the apostles in their writings. “They expect future life 
solely for those who are, in their phrase, ‘in Christ,’ ‘have 
passed from death to life,’ ‘have been born again.’ They 
assume throughout that this kind of man has, through his 
affections and his conscience, reached to a stage of psychical 
being which differentiates him from the ‘natural’ man. They 
expect immortality for him, not because he is a ‘man,’ but 
because he has become something more. ‘They are of the 
kosmos, we are of God’; ‘they are animals, not having the 
spirit; we look, in the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, for 
zeonian life.’ Whether their contention be valid or not, it is 
surely plain enough.” 

It must, however, be added that it is no plainer than that 
the giving of “‘ zonian life’ is conditioned upon faith in the 
historical, not the eternal or speculative Christ. Dr. McCon- 
nell’s array of texts simply disproves his contention that 
immortality is given to abstract goodness. He ventures 
upon dangerous ground when he goes to the New Testament 
for his indorsement, and avoids the danger only by such 
spiritualizing or universalizing of his quotations as Church- 
men are well trained in by the construction which they are 
accustomed to put upon more recent formulas of faith. He 
makes a far better show when he deals in independent reason- 
ing, and especially when he appeals to the discoveries and 
theories of modern science. Here lies the chief fascination 
of his book, as it is its especial claim upon attention. 
main doctrine is not new. As he himself says, “ It has been 
maintained by some of the most learned and able men of 
modern times,— Dodwell and Priestley, and Whately and 
Hampden, and Rothe and Edward White, together with 
Spinoza and Goethe and Lotze,” to whom he might have 
added Dr. Hedge and Prof. Le Conte. But Dr. McConnell 
has-the advantage of the latest scientific progress, and rides 
exulting on its foremost wave. The promptness with which 
he harnesses wireless telegraphy and the X-ray to his thee- 
logical chariot almost amuses while it impresses. The good 
old dogmas fare hard at his hands both by implication and 
by direct assault. The liberal reader gazes wide-eyed, as not 
only the resurrection of the body and eternal torment, but 
the atonement, if not all need of the historical Christ, and the 
necessity of the sacraments, if not of the Church, are one 
after another thrown aside, while the bold thinker presses 
on into the broad realm of pure religion and ethics. But be- 


yond all praise is his attempt to bring his thought into line © 


and harmony with the spirit of the higher science of the new 
day, to take it out from under the special pleadings of theol- 
ogy and set it to fight its own way among the virile and in- 
dependent ideas of a free intellect. ‘* What is desired,” he 
says superbly, “and will be thankfully received, is a law of 
eternal life which will exhibit that majestic sweep of move- 
ment, that same naturalness and moral equity, which nature 
shows.” It is not to indorse his views that this article is 
written, but to call attention to a book that must be as 
stimulating as it is bold, and which is a brilliant example of 
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that fermentation of thought that is taking place wherever 
the old and the new ideas are mingling in the minds of 
honest and fearless men. 

BROOKLINE, MAss. 


Recreation. 


BY REY. E. P. POWELL: 


There is a depth of wisdom in many single words in our 


English dictionary ; but in none of them is there more of 
suggestiveness than in this Latin participle, dropped into 
English as a noun. When a man breaks away from the 
business cares that use up a little more than his vital inter- 
est and trench upon his capital, we speak of him as going 
after recreation,— that is, after sport and play, after a change 
mental and physical; and, when he comes back to office or 
shop, he probably thinks of himself as having had a good 
time. The word “re-creation ” tells the story much more accu- 
rately. He has built up what was being torn down. His 
step is more even, his eye brighter, his cheek more whole- 
some, and his mind has an easy play on topics that before 
bewildered him. This business of co-operating with God to 
increase life and life-power is the finest obligation and the 
noblest undertaking of man. To wear out and to break 
down, to cripple one’s self and shorten life, finds no indorse- 
ment in the economy of nature or in the statutes of religion. 
Jesus said he came that we might have “more /.” The 
gauge of right living, of right doing and right business, is its 
influence upon our life organism and its functions, That is 
not a Christian occupation which, by our volition, is allowed 
to take down and pull in pieces what nature labors to con- 
struct.. This is our greatest problem,— how to carry on our 
daily affairs in such a way as to waste least, to live to the 
fullest and at the same time for the largest profit to our- 
selves and others. All doing involves a degree of undoing, 
all moving involves disturbance, all living involves dying. 
How shall we so do and so live as to live most widely, most 
thoroughly, and most wholesomely ? 

The criminality of drunkenness and debauchery is that they 
devitalize us. If money greed or:shiftlessness lead to the 
same result, they are also sinful and criminal. Right life is 
never self-destructive or wasteful of power. Stimulants do 
not give life. They whip vital energy into greater activity, 
but greater exhaustion. “To keep up a nice balance of 
work and wear,” says Dr. Kellog, ‘‘and to come out a little 
ahead each day, is good religion. No man has any right to 
wear himself out. Most people are worn out on the trivialities 
which make the sacrifice little short of suicide. The duty of 
the American people is more play, as well as more prayer; 
or to comprehend ‘that God has placed before us, not only 


to do faithfully, but to keep up our power of continuing. 


brave action.’”’ Why shall not play be a part of the cur- 
riculum of every school? or, as we may better say, why shall 
not the curriculum cover re-creation? A little observation 
will show that nature has planted in every child a natural 
bias for a certain sort of relaxation, as well as a taste for a 
specific line of work. One likes music, another takes to 
tools, another to the cultivation of flowers and fruit, while a 
fourth is never so happy as when studying animal or plant 
life. So far as possible, this should be taken advantage of, 
so that, when a boy goes out to win his way, he shall be well 


equipped, not only to do hard work, but to recuperate ‘from 


the wear of his toil. 
The writer recently came upon a lad who was restless 
with his books, and so easily fagged that he was evidently 
developing a disease of his nervous system. He was led 
into a shop where everything in the way of tools lay at his 


command. He touched the belting, he rubbed his hands_ 


fondly over the lathes, then heaved a great sigh and put his 
head down upon a work-bench, saying, “Oh, if this shop 
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‘were mine, how happy I should be!” Beware of educating 
* had boy on the line of mere task and toil, and then letting 
im graduate from school unskilled in recreation. It may be 
Said that there is little danger of this disaster in these days 
of athletics. The question is not yet solved whether the 
ular games, as now played, constitute a pleasure that can 
carried into later life, and constitute a recuperative bal- 
ance in a hard-worked life. At all events, this is not what 
we are pleading for, but a recognition of the universal need 
of a natural method of getting away from care and recon- 
Structing ourselves. That is a radically defective education 
which does no more for a child than to teach him how to 
work and how to think. It should also teach him how to 
keep himself at a maximum for God and for mankind. Yet 
we talk of educating our boys to a life-work ; and we consider 
our duty done if they can successfully enter on bread- 
winning. 
_ The chances are that all of us, in our professions, will at 
some time come to a point of breaking. The whole chance 
for continued usefulness will then depend on our possession 
of the recreative faculty. Unfortunately, at this critical 
point, most men have nothing before them but to work at a 
disadvantage, facing the fact constantly that they are wear- 
ing out. They try to console themselves with the confession 
that old age is inevitable. But is a reduced power, shattered 
nerves, and general decrepitude a natural result of a rational 
life? Should even old age-come to us as a condition of en- 
feeblement and wretchedness? If you will walk through a 
crowd of men and women, you will find that not one in fifty 
moves as if the hand of degeneration were not already laid 
upon him. At some point the machinery is out of repair. 
The face is drawn and haggard, and there is an air of being 
haunted with anxiety. It is a fair question whether this is 
the best and the final result of modern civilization and 
education. We believe that the time is near at hand when 
higher wisdom will be injected into our conceptions of life. 
Men and women will then move forward with a steadier, 
surer tread, making good each day’s waste and each year’s 
wear. The age of mankind will not only be lengthened, but 
life be the fulness of firm, true living. The art of all arts is 
the art of re-creation. It makes us children of the Creator. 
CLinton, N.Y. 


The Touch of Tragedy. 


The story of a war impresses us to an almost exaggerated 
degree with the tragic element of life. It brings to a focus 
and exposes to the full glare of publicity all the most sinister 
happenings that are possible to humanity. Yet war has no 
monopoly of tragedy. We have to make our account with 
the fact that the tragic, in one form or another, is a normal 
condition, an inevitable element in every single human life. 
Whether we die in our beds or by the stab of a bayonet, 
we shall not escape it. It may come clad in purple and 
fine linen or in respectable broadcloth or undisguised and 
with nothing to hide its grim outlines; but come it will, 
and we shall each feel its touch. The topic should occupy 


_aplace in every sane man’s thinking, the more so as, with 


the lights we have upon it, he may think of it with entire 
cheerfulness. 

What at the outset seems perfectly clear is that we were, 
of aforethought, predestined to this experience. That we 
should have come into being as such extraordinary com- 
pounds of strength and weakness points to this. Possessed 
of soft and delicate frames which quiver with a thousand 
sensibilities, we find ourselves in a universe of stupendous 
and ferocious forces,—in a world where fires burn and 
earthquakes yawn and waters drown and storms destroy, and 
where myriad minute foes, invisible, but not less fatal, mine 
the vitals. And these physical possibilities are only the 


beginning. All over the realms of thought, of affectional 
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relation, of conscience and the moral life, are sown the pos- 
sibilities of tragedy. To mention one of these innumerable 
forms, what a new forlornness has the modern scientific 
imagination introduced! Isolated on his tiny world, man 
gazes across the infinities which the telescope reveals and 
shudders. Astronomy has made him realize his terrible 
loneliness. The 
“Taciturna noctis 
Signa” 

which Horace speaks of impress us in a new way now that 
science has made us understand better the vastnesses they 
represent. Pascal’s terror at ‘‘the eternal silence of the 
infinite spaces” has bitten deep into our generation. The 
modern man feels 


The intolerable vastness bow him down, 
The awful homeless spacés scare his soul.” 


The “pitiless, passionless eyes” of the far-off stars seem 
from their cold depths to burn too deeply “his nothingness 
into man.” - 

That is the tragic of the imagination. But, to whatever 
conceivable side of human life we turn, we find the road 
simply blocked with similar illustrations. Disraeli talks 
somewhere of ‘‘the hell of failure”; and what proportion of 
us is it that has not passed through the smoke of that in- 
ferno? It seems, to say the least, an odd arrangement 
which ordains that for one who succeeds so many should 
break. down; that, wherever one stands strong and upright, 
so many helpless are leaning on him. To enlarge here 
would be to repeat commonplaces. It is more to the pur- 
pose to inquire whether we have ever fairly considered the 
tragic element in success. It is the people who reach the 
heights, even more than those whose fate keeps them below, 
who know most of that grim experience. When Tennyson, 
in one of his last interviews with the Queen, expressed his 
sympathy for her as being ‘so lonely on that. height — it is 
terrible,” he was talking of what he knew. The height is 
not terrible at first. Great abilities and the position they 
win intoxicate youth with a glorious sense of power and free- 
dom ; but the bill for all this has to be paid, and it is a heavy 
one. It is when the later years arrive, and the world, which 
to the new-comer seemed a conquered world, is going indiffer- 
ently on its way, listening to new voices and forgetting its 
ancient charmer, that the tug comes. This tragedy of the 
strong is felt in all spheres. 

We are, in truth, all, greatest as well as least, dead fail- 
ures when compared with our hope and expectation. Think 
of Swift in his last years, brooding in his Irish deanery, as 
he put it, “like a poisoned rat in a hole!” How sombre 
the later time to Luther, with a Peasants’ War, defections 
here and wild heresies there as the apparent results of his 
work! and to Melanchthon, who “welcomed death as an 
escape from the rage of the theologians”; and to Calvin 
crying: ‘ The future appalls me: I dare not think of it, Un- 
less the Lord descends from heaven, barbarism will engulf 
us!” The world is, indeed, too strong at the last for the 
strongest of us. ‘I am trying,” said a retired but once 
popular London minister, “to accustom myself to being for- 
gotten.” The aftermath of popularity, a lesson in the art 
of being forgotten ! 

This knack of forgetting, on the part of the world outside, 
is indeed a hard thing for sufferers to bear. It is a strange 
arrangement. In the first shock of a bereavement the one 
left behind is almost overwhelmed with the sympathy and 
affection evoked from a multitude of friends. The table is 
loaded with letters of condolence. The loved one is buried, 
and great lamentation made over him. And then— well, 
then the weeks roll on and with the excitement over and the 
dull, dead grief sinking ever deeper, the stricken heart, now 
in its sorest need, discovers that the world has quite forgot- 
ten to sympathize, being occupied with more pressing affairs. 
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Plainly life, in one view of it at least, is tragic. It was 
meant to be so, for the element was mixed with its very es- 
sence. What are we to make of it? Men have made of it 
all kinds of things, according to their temperament and their 
faith. With some it has been the occasion for pessimism and 
even blasphemy. ‘The world has been pictured as a place 
where men “ sit and hear each other groan.”’ Of old, Lucre- 
tius pictured a new-born child as akin to a shipwrecked 
Mariner cast on a barren shore, its wail being fitting toa 
being with so much trouble to go through. But our mod- 
erns for strength and bitterness of arraignment can vie with 
him. Nietzsche applies to the Deity the language in which 
Charles the Bold apostrophized Louis XI., ‘‘ Je combats 
l’universelle Arraignée.” Schopenhauer gives a character- 
istic touch to the picture when he says, “Knock at the 
graves and ask the dead whether they would rise again: 
they will shake their heads.” 

Is this a sensible or a just view? To our thinking, far 
otherwise. It is to take one feature out of life, to exaggerate 
it beyond all proportion, and at the same time to refuse the 
light which solves its mystery. It is, in the first place, to 
exaggerate. Life, as we have seen, has in it indubitably the 
touch of the tragic; but, when viewed in its wholeness, the 
element will be found, after all, to be not more than a touch, 
and that from a hand that lifts rather than beats down. In 
estimating its proportion to the general experience, we have 
to remember, for one thing, that a vast mass of it exists more 
in outward seeming than in inner reality. Many of us have 
faced the expectation of an immediate and violent death, and 
have found it very tolerable. Livingstone has recounted his 
seizure by a‘ lion, and the lulling sensation it gave him. 
Whymper, dropping from point to point down a precipice, 
found himself occupied in calmly counting the bumps and 
in wondering which would finish him. To drop a thousand 
feet from a cliff and be dashed in pieces at the bottom is a 
horrifying sight to the spectator. To the victim it offers in 
the way of positive sensation probably little more than that 
of going to sleep in a feather bed. And when we compare 
life’s quiet days with its days of uprooting, its myriad joys 
with its pains, our year will be found, after all, to have had 
a spring, summer, and autumn as against one winter, and 
that the winter also has had its attractions. 

But the question recurs, why is there the winter? why this 
residuum of the tragic? Why should such terrors have been 
let loose to prowl in the close neighborhood of spirits that 
are so timid? There seems but one answer. Human nat- 
ure has been deliberately exposed to them because it has 
been planned and framed for the heroic. The school to 
which we have been introduced, the instructors that wait on 
us there, argue an education such as befits only the highest 
destinies. It is the tragic in their life that stamps every 
common man and woman, the unnoted dwellers in mean 
streets, as well as the occupants of palaces, with the hall- 
mark of an eternal distinction. A discipline so tremendous 
argues an output that corresponds. Were we here only to 
amuse ourselves, the arrangements had been different. As 
it is, the awful universe over which his gaze wanders, the 
losses and disappointments that smite him, the pains that 
rack him, and the death and eternity that await him, all 
salute our pallid mortal and proclaim his greatness. A 
being on whom such forces are employed can never be igno- 
ble, can never be less than royal. 

This is the Christian view, and it is the view that alone 
seems to reach the level of the facts. Stoicism took the sit- 
uation bravely according to its lights. To build manhood up 
to the height of a Marcus Aurelius,— a height which bids us 
“part with life cheerfully, and like a ripe nut, when you drop 
out of the husk, be sure to speak well of the season, and 
make your acknowledgments to the tree that bore you”; or 
to that of a Zeno, with whom life, death, honor, dishonor, 
pain, pleasure, riches, poverty, disease, health, were “ adia- 
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phora, or things indifferent,” were in itself a sufficiently won- 
derful achievement. But in the gospel human education has 
reached a yet loftier stage,—a stage in which the soul not 
only accepts the tragic, but takes it as the ground of immor- 
tal hope. Epictetus asked to be shown a man who was 
sick, or in danger, or dying, and yet happy. Christianity 
could show him multitudes. “Our people die well,” said 
Wesley. ‘They have faced, as did Ignatius and many a one 
after him, the most hideous tortures, and yet were happy. 
That the tragic, as all else in life, is indeed a concealed 
beneficence, working on as for the highest ends, comes out 
in that individual conviction which, as Ritschl finely puts it, 
‘founds its belief in providence not so much from the study 
of the fortunes of others as from the study of our own.” 
To Ritschl on this point echoes R. L. Stevenson, and we 
cannot better conclude than with his testimony: ‘If I, from 
my spyhole looking with purblind eyes upon the least part of 
a fraction of the universe, yet perceive in my own life’s des- 
tiny some broken evidences of a plan and some signals of 


an overruling goodness, shall I then be so mad as to com-' 


plain that all cannot be deciphered ?” —Christian World. 


The Cost of Crime.* 


BY EUGENE SMITH. 


There are frequent criminal adventures which appall the 
community by their magnitude and audacity ; enterprises in 
“green goods,” in swindling, in counterfeiting, in forgery, 
which involve thousands and even hundreds of thousands of 
dollars at a sweep, and go to swell the general average. To 
most habitual criminals I believe that an income of $1,600 a 
year would seem niggardly and an insult to their earning 
capacity. In my own judgment, it is far below the demands 
of the present time, even as an average income of crime. 
But it has the merit of being at least incontestably conserva- 
tive. 

The numerical ratio of criminals out of prison to those in 
prison has been variously estimated. Some authorities have 
asserted that there are ten times, others that there are five 
times, as many criminals at large as there are in prison. If 
we adopt the latter and more conservative estimate, it will 
give the total number of criminals at large in the United 
States 500,000; and, of these, at least one-half, or 250,000, 
must be taken to be habitual criminals,— criminals who make 
a living by crime. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand criminals, at $1,600 each, 
represent an aggregate annual income of $400,000,000. 
Add to this the yearly taxation caused by crime of $200,000,- 
000, and it gives the enormous total of $600,000,000. This 
vast sum, exceeding the value of the entire cotton crop of 
the United States, exceeding the value of the entire wheat 
crop of the United States, is a part of the cost of crime. 
It is, all of it, sheer spoliation, without any compensating 
consideration or benefit,— a terrifying incubus upon the in- 
dustry and prosperity of the people. There can be no 


stronger proof of the wonderful resources and vitality of - 


American enterprise than the fact that it is able to survive 
and endure such desperate blood-letting. 

I have called this a part of the cost of crime, for we have 
not even yet reached the finakwhole. Four hundred million 
dollars represents what may be termed the net profits- of 


crime, but it is not a measure of the actual loss and damage © 


caused by crime. Stolen goods can be converted- into cash 
only at a great discount: the amount of money realized by 
the thief is but a fraction of the real value of the article 
stolen. Is it more than one-half or two-thirds? And yet the 
real value is the measure of the loss. No note has yet been 


* From Report prepared by S. J. Barrows, Commissioner of Prisons, 
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taken of malicious and destructive damage done by crime, 
which brings no, or very slight, return to the pérpetrator. 
According to the census of 1890 there were 886 prisoners 
convicted of arson, and that is a crime which most easily 
escapes detection. Who can tell how many million dollars’ 
worth of property is annually destroyed by incendiary fires? 
The census shows 7,351 homicides, 8,347 assaults, 454 cases 
of malicious mischief and trespass. Who can estimate the 
money value of time, life, and labor lost and the amount of 
expense entailed by each of these crimes? Then there are, 
besides, whole classes of expenditures for objects that owe 
their existence to crime, which must be accounted part of the 
cost of crime. Such are locks and bars and bolts and iron 


’ safes and safe-deposit vaults and burglar alarms, each repre- 


senting great industries and involving the outlay of many 
million dollars. And, beyond and worst of all, the mental 
suffering and agony, the ruined lives, the broken homes and 
hearts, the desolation and yearning and despair,— who can 
measure the cost of crime? 


Leaven. 


BY M. J. W.-W. 


Moses, speaking to the Almighty, says, “ Lord God, thou 
hast me powerful and solitary!’’ But there has been many 
another simple shepherd boy or country girl who has been 
called from out the burning bush, by a voice they knew not, 
and who, in turn, have said: “ But my Lord God! who am I, 
that thou sendest me to deliver thy message and do thy 
work,— I, who am not eloquent, but who am slow of speech 
and of a slow tongue?” The powerful and the solitary! 
Why, they are everywhere. The very principle of heat, that 
unseen, subtle force, the life of the universe, working like 
so much leaven, in air and earth and sea, delivers God’s 
message,— ay, in tones of thunder,—and does his work 
with the uplift of a giant. Behind the engine, behind the 
coal, in the intangible, penetrating energy of steam is the 
powerful ministrant that speaks God’s message, and does 
his work. So I find that we and they, the invisible forces, 
are each and all the leaven that leaveneth the physical and 
spiritual world. 

It came to me (I will not say fortuitously) to be an on- 
looker at a gathering of a hundred poor children, who had 
been specially invited to a Christmas breakfast in the 
church vestry preparatory to a distribution of gifts to each 
of these hundred poor from the Christmas tree in the 
church proper. I thought of Tolstoi’s poor shoemaker, and 
how he had watched and waited if perchance he might see 
the Lord as he passed by. These hundred cups of warm 
milk, these hundred plates of food, these hundred pairs of 
well- filled stockings hung,— for whom was all this labor of 
love? And then I remembered that Christ said, “ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” And so, in the guise 
of a hundred poor children, the Lord himself had been 
passing by. But see, even then, how small our faith! for 
did we not forecast, and say to ourselves, “ Yes, it is a noble 
work; but, in the immensity of want, among the world’s 
poor, as a drop of water, how can this moisten the parched 

und”? In the silence of helplessness came the reassuring 
message: ‘“ Verily, I say unto you, If ye have faith as a 
grain of mustard seed, nothing shall be impossible unto 
you.” Then, in the further silence, where helplessness laid 
her burden on the shoulders of a great faith, I remembered 
how the Christ said, “A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lamp.” A little leaven | What a homely figure he uses! 
and yet for suggestiveness there is not a word in all our 
language that has its equal. 

I walked down the garden path when the roses were in 
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bloom. A subtle sweetness greeted me, whichever way I 
turned. ‘‘Thus,” I said to myself, “it is with the good man: 
the fragrance of his life pervades wherever he goes.” The 
Jewish rabbis understood this, and taught, “ Say little, do 
much, and receive every man with a pleasant expression of 
countenance.” May not this be the Heaven referred to, 
when, under the influence of faith no bigger than a mustard 
seed, ‘‘ nothing shall be impossible to you’’? 

The leaven, or inspiration of a helpful idea, has a great 
lifting power. 

It is a dynamo of energy,— this love of man for his fellow- 
man, this upward reaching after all that is good and true, 
and at the same time giving a hand to draw another weaker 
one below us up to the same high plane. Forgetfulness of 
self, to have thought for another,— a thought as to the ow 
to help another,— how it illuminates the face of the thinker! 
It is as if, through the open windows of the eye, love, which 
is God, were looking through. 

Among the multitude who go forth careful and anxious as 
to what they shall eat and drink and wherewithal they shall 
be clothed, for such the leaven of self-interest shuts the 
windows of the soul; and the seed of his thought yields no 
fruit, simply because God’s blessed light cannot shine 
through to warm the seed and help it to germinate and 
grow. I can think of no leaven of greater lifting power than 
the leaven of an unselfish thought. This is the good leaven 
which no sooner enters the heart than it upshoots into acts 
of mercy; and, behold! the leaven of that thought has per- 
meated the whole man, and his heart becomes a garden bed 
of good fruit for all the people among whom he dwells. 
The leaven of a good thought is like the touch of the harp- 
strings, setting them to vibrating; and, lo! the air is full of 
melody. 

WORCESTER, MAss, 


Spiritual Life. 


It is the lives like the stars, which simply pour down on 
us the calm light of their bright and faithful being, up to 
which we look and out of which we gather the deepest calm 
and courage.— Phillips Brooks. 


s&s 


Is it not often, at least, because we are so anxious to be 
happy in this world, so eager to grasp at a condition belong- 
ing not to here, but to hereafter, that we fret and fidget for 
what God has denied us? — Sidney Lear. 


ea 


True peace is the fruit of spirituality: therefore, it is an 
inflow from the ocean-fulness of God. The world cannot 
give it: a man cannot give it to himself, nor win it by mere 
resolution. In right conditions, z¢ comes, like heavenly- 
mindedness, of which it is a part.—Charles G. Ames. 


as 


None but the fully occupied can appreciate the delight of 
suspended or rather of varied labor. It is toil that creates’ 
holidays: there is no royal road—yes, that is the royal 
road—to them. Life cannot be made up of recreations: 
they must be garden spots in well-farmed lands. Mrs. Gil- 
bert Ann Taylor. 

Be 


I have, like other people, I suppose, made many resolu- 
tions that I have broken or only half kept; but the one 
which I send you, and which was in my mind long before it 
took the form of a resolution, is the keynote of my life, It 
is this,— always to regard as mere impertinences of fate the, 
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gave himself away by confessing that he had tried folly to 


handicaps which were placed upon my life almost at the be- 
ginning. I resolved that they should not crush or dwarf 
my soul, but rather be made to “ blossom, like Aaron’s rod, 
with flowers.” — Helen Keller. 


For the Christian Register. 


Christian Unity. 


BY REV. E. P. HERRICK. 


Thou Pastor of the greater flock 
Which feeds m starry pastures wide, 

Shepherd of shepherds, Bishop, Rock, 
Not long can aught thy sheep divide. 


The other flock who hear thy voice 
And follow thee in pastures sweet, 
With them united, we’ll rejoice, 
In the one fold, at thy blest feet. 


The earthly flock is scattered far, 
Lisping its shibboleths diverse; 

With varying creeds, and rites which bar 
The unions sweet; removing curse. 


Still, as of old; thy seamless robe 
Is rent ’neath shadow of thy cross; 
And schism spreads, around the globe 
Thy holy cause doth suffer loss. 


Come, Shepherd of the flock so blest, 
Bring thine own sheep from other fold; 

Make one thy people; grant thy best, 
Sweet union as in days of old. 


HAVANA, CUBA. 


Che Pulpit. 
Show Thyself a Man. 


BY REV. HORATIO STEBBINS, D.D. 


Now the days of David drew nigh that he should die; and he 
charged Solomon his son, saying, I go the way of all the earth: be 
thou strong therefore, and show thyself a man; and keep the charge of 
the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, to keep his statutes, and his 
commandments, and his judgments, and his testimonies—1 KINGS ii. 


I, 2, 3- 

Our greatest and firmest convictions refuse to give an 
explanation of themselves. They seem to stand by their 
own right, and allow no questions to be asked. David was 
a -man of rough and rude experience. He had swept the 
whole gamut of human passions, tended sheep in green 
pastures, or led them through dreary wastes or rocky ra- 
vines, carried on guerilla war in the mountains, and won 
his way, by hook or by crook, to kingship in Israel. He 
had carried the shepherd’s staff in his hand, and worn the 
royal diadem on his brow. And his heart had vibrated 
from passion to penitence, from moral misery to victorious 
joy. He belonged to that class of men who are apt to think 
that they know more than other men, because, as they say, 
they have been through it. He had gone through a good 
deal, but much of it wasn’t worth going through. There is 
this strange paradox in human life,—that there are some 
things which, the less a man knows of them, the better he 
understands them. There are some things that are known 
better without experience than they are with, if a man is 
only sound-minded and sound-hearted. Thus the saying, 
Fools learn by experience, wise men by example. That is, 
fools have got to ¢ry it: wise men see it, and let it alone, 
A good man who has never fallen knows more about wicked- 
ness and sin than a thief, a libertine, or a forger. The man 
who, warning his son of evil courses, said to him, “I have 
found this by experience,” was rightly answered when the 
boy replied, “I am getting my experience.” The father 


find that it was folly. And, if he had found it only by try- 
ing it, why should not the boy find it in the same way? 
David’s son did not take his father’s advice, but went off 
into experiments of folly and dissipation, an account of 
which he gives in that great confession of his own nonsense 


_ in the book of Ecclesiastes. 


But David himself was right. He did not tell his son all 
that he had gone through, but he told him simply to prove 
himself a man. The standard of manhood changes from 
age to age and from generation to generation, and at that 
time must have been rude and violent. It was a fighting 
time, and killing one another was doing as you would be 
done by.. But there was a sense of manhood, honor, and 
self-respect in the world; and it has been the theme of all 
noble character and conduct, through all change of times, 
manners, and morals, 

When you have told a young man to be a man, you can- 
not tell him much else ; and it is not well to be too particular 
in your advice. Tell him to act nobly, manly, uprightly, 
downrightly, squarely, courteously. He will understand you 
without any explanations ; and, if you undertake to be too 
definite, you will spoil it all. 

When David told his son to be a man the doctrine of 
total depravity was not in fashion. He had never heard of 
it; and, besides, that doctrine would make such heroic 
counsel quite absurd. The more a man was a man, the 
worse and worse would he be; but now it is not so. It is 
the highest and wisest and best counsel you can give, 
Man, manly, humanity, these are the greatest words in the 
language. They mean, first, that kind of being that is of 
the same nature with God; and they mean that kind of 
action and character that is all honorable and all good, God- 
like. 

When we talk of man in the highest sense, we mean his 
being and his character. We do not mean the accidental facts 
or circumstances that may belong to him: we do not mean 
rich man, poor man, tall man, short man, handsome man, 
or homely man, nor even good man or bad man. We mean 
that which is deeper and more profound than all or any of 
these, and includes all that excellence of which his nature is 
capable in this sphere of being, and which we most ade- 
quately express when we say of one that he is all man, every 
inch a man. 

Notice how this overshadows everything else. 
fine talents, but you suspect him of meanness or prevarica- 
tion or deceit. No amount of talent will make good in your 
estimation that want of manhood, while a moderate endow- 
ment and true nobleness will inspire and challenge your 
admiration. There is a kind of morals that is not mere 
right and wrong, but nobility, grandeur of conduct, that in- 
cludes the little moralities of life as honor includes honesty. 
This requires a well-aired mind and a heart in which there 
are no dark or blind motions of the blood. One must not 
only mean well, he must know,— must have intelligence and 


round-aboutness, and thought, and manners, the beauty of 


behavior. Shakespeare tells us of Julius Czesar that 
“His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man!’” 


This was Shakespeare’s ideal of manhood. I do not sup- 


pose that the great Roman came any nearer that ideal .than 
But the poet makes 


many who have lived since or before. 
him a figure of human nature in its completeness and man- 
ship. Paul does the same thing in a very different style and 
method, but substantially the same thing, when he says, 
speaking of our differing gifts and vocations under God, 
“Till we all attain unto the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the son of God, unto a full-grown man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” In 
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A man has. 


ee 


virtues nor catalogue of attainments. 
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both these, differing as they do in style and separated as 
they are in time, there is the figure of manhood in its out- 
lines of intellectual and moral grandeur. 

But if we are little bits of men, and on a small scale, and 
feel that human nature is feebly expressed in us, and often 
cranky, let us bear in mind the round-aboutness of our great 
vocation. It is no special calling, but universal ; and.therein 
every man is called. And in the great equality there is no 
high, no low, no rich, no poor. It is the great equity of 
God in our nature and character. It cannot be defined in 
detail, nor can any number of qualities bundled together 


' never so deftly make that consummate perfection of beauty 


It cannot be estimated by any inventory of 
It cannot be taught 
in lessons of the moralists or dealt out in homceopathic pellets 
from pious primers. It aims a deadly cross-fire at many of 
our respectabilities, yet accepts them all into its service. I 
know it when I see it; but, if you ask me what it is, I can- 
not tell, unless it be the flavor of the mind, the aroma of the 
heart. It does not come by trying, any more than the sun 
kindles his fires afresh to melt the dying day in glory. It is 
the affluence of the mind and heart, overflowing conduct, 
suffusing it with moral beauty. It may be in a peasant or 
in a king; and it may be wanting in what is called a gentle- 
man or a lady. 

Does any one ask, What is the womanly? It is the 
manly, with a difference. Two or three Sundays ago I 
quoted this very man Solomon’s figure and idea of a noble 
woman. It was on the level of his times according to 
the best manners of housekeeping: getting up early in the 
morning, looking after the maids, getting breakfast for her 
husband, and sending him out to his work looking fine, so 
that everybody would say he had a good wife. That is all 
well and good and true for Solomon’s time. It shows that 
there was a sense of nobleness, though tinged with servitude. 

I quoted also Wordsworth’s lines written when his sister 
came to him at Rydal Mount. There was a higher note and 
a nobler strain. It was no summation of duties, but a pres- 
ence,— 


and grandeur. 


“A Phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
_ A lovely apparition, sent, 

To be amoment’s ornament.” 


The manly and the womanly are alike in that they are no 
schedule of virtues, but an effluence of manners and spirit 
that pervades thought, conduct, and life. For 


“ There are souls that seem to dwell 
Above this earth, so rich a spell 
Floats round their steps, where’er they move.” 


“ And even base men, being in love,” with these, “ have 
then a nobility in their natures more than is native to them.” 

But “there is iron in the blood.” Let it not be said or 
thought that the manly or the womanly is a soft sentimen- 
tality, or goodiness. It is a certain nobility of thought and 
feeling, a mysterious union of pride and humility, modesty 
and self-assertion, conscious strength and gentle manners. 
Moreover, it is all there is of us at any rate. We may be 
brought up or we may come up; we may go to college or 
go to farming, study law or electricity, theology or bank- 
ing, sail around the north pole or under the southern cross ; 
be rich or poor — one manhood and womanhood are all there 
is of us, the summit of our being. And what ministers to 
that is the main thing with us, and what diminishes that is 
the greatest hurt. 
~ Are we not all exposed to be shunted off onto side-tracks 
instead of keeping the main line? Our vocation is com- 
monly narrow,and must be. Even the liberal professions, as 
they are called—if there are any such, for whether they 
are liberal or not depends on the man — appropriate us; and 
oné finds himself more this or that than he is man. 
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Our vocation gets to be bigger than we are. Do we not 
sometimes see this? A man is overshadowed ; and his char- 
acter is a kind of vegetation under a tree, and lacks the 
health and fibre that sunlight gives. The remedy for this 
is the manly in distinction from the merely technical or pro- 
fessional. It is the larger view, the nobler vision, the human 
feeling. It has been said of late, by one who could say it, 
and had a right to say it, “‘that the lawyer, as a minister at 
the bar of justice, through the actual law, must be trained te 
believe his employment is a public duty primarily to God 
and his country,— not a mere vocation for private wealth or 
honor,— and that his functions as a lawyer or judge are to 
be performed for the promotion of truth and right and for 
the defeat of falsehood and wrong.” Such is the truly hu- 
man quality of moral greatness, of manhood in its best estate. 
Have you read the memories of Mary Anderson? Long- 
fellow gave that lovely woman such advice as this: “See 
some good picture, in nature, if possible, or on canvas, 
hear a page of the best music, or read a great poem daily. 
You will always find a free half-hour for one or the other, 
and atthe end of the year your mind will shine with such an 
accumulation of jewels as to astonish even yourself.” This 
was the encouragement of a man who united in himself the 
manly and the womanly nature, as all noble men do. 

Can I speak becomingly of my own vocation, and of the 
manly in a minister? 

The office and duty of a minister are to unfold the 
principles of moral and spiritual truth, to awaken the 
sentiments and affections of the heart, and lift up those 
ideals that ever draw the wondering eyes to the mountain 
tops that lie between this and a hidden world. Above the 
dust and grime of earth, above all wickedness, he must be 
in love with man. He must distinguish between man and 
men. He must understand the world, yet be not of it; 
see the good, the beautiful, and the true, as in eternal 
light : — 

“ As when a painter, poring on a face, 
Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 


The shape and color of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children, ever at its best and fullest.” 


And so there is gladness in his heart, with something of 
the patient resignation of sorrow. He must have sympathy 
without softness, that can seize any opportunity to give 
pleasure or establish peace and comfort in a troubled mind 
or soothe a penitent heart with healthy pain. The more he 
is man, the more he is of God. At home with human 
experience, he often knows without knowing and is wisest 
when he is not wise at all. He is no pietist and no pro- 
fessor of religion, after the style of the professor’s chair, as 
if religion itself were a specialty. He is man and, through 
conscience, reason, and imagination illuminated by studies, 
cherished by prayers, and enriched by human love, he 
ascends by easy steps to heights of spiritual being where 
the light of God forever dwells. If sometimes in the valleys 
and shadows of the world he is weary and half-discouraged, 
with strong hand he lifts up the drooping banner of his 
heart and flings it upon the heavenly air. He learns what 
school and college and themes of science fail to teach, 
that the great power behind the world is unseen, and that 
no man hath seen God at any time or heard his voice. The 
nature of moral and spiritual influences is silent and unseen ; 
yet all the glory of man’s estate is there, and the kingdom 
of God on earth and in heaven lies folded in the human 
heart. 

The minister of religion is a type of manhood instead 
of a professed religionist,— the exponent, councillor, and 
friend of human nature. His experience leads to the fair 
table-lands where the light of this world blends with the pure 
air of heaven, and the manly and the godly are one. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass, \ 
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than five months. More is paid out in most 
southern counties for criminal prosecutions than 
for schools. It is an interesting fact that there 
are ten illiterates for every educated criminal 
in the jail of a typical county, and there is also 
much food for thought in the fact that one-half 
of these criminals are of school age. “Ten 
thousand children,” said Dr. Dabney, “might 
have been sent to school for one year’s full term 
for one-half what it cost to prosecute these 
criminals.” Apropos of this statement, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott of Brooklyn said, in an address 
delivered before one of the largest audiences of 
the conference, “The South must either pay 
for more schools and better schools or it must 
pay for more prisons; and it costs more to arrest 
a thieving boy and put him in jail than it does to 
send him to school and teach him not to steal.” 


The Southern Conference. 


BY J. E. DAVIS. 


The fourth annual session of the Conference 
for Education in the South has just closed. 
This conference has been held for the last three 
years at Capon Springs, W. Va., and has been 
steadily growing in importance; but the session 
just ended has been by far the most representa- 
tive and the most helpful. -Differing from the 
ordinary teachers’ association by having among 
its members representatives of all sections of 
our country,—preachers, editors, lawyers, physi- 
cians, merchants, manufacturers, bankers, and 
private citizens, as well as teachers,—there is 
possible to it a breadth of view and a com- 


prehensive grasp of any given situation, such 
as is calculated to give it far-reaching influence. 

From the South there have been in attend- 
ance prominent college presidents and pro- 
fessors, county and State superintendents, and 
many public-spirited private citizens; while the 
Northern representatives have been editors of 
magazines, eminent divines, bankers, profes- 
sional men, and noted educators, many of whom 
are making a tour of Southern educational in- 
stitutions as guests of Mr. R. C. Ogden of New 
York. Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes, the 
Greensboro’ State Normal School for Young 
Women, Randolph-Macon College, Atlanta 
University, and Spelman Institute are among 
the schools on the itinerary. Such an excursion 
is an education in itself, and gives opportunity 
for a broadening of one’s point of view, which 
is most desirable. The “gentle and kindly 
spirit of sympathy with Southern problems and 
Southern struggles for their solution” that, in 
the words of a Southern educator, has been 
shown by the members of this party, is likely to 
bring about an enduring friendship between 
leaders of education in both sections. The de- 
velopment of this spirit of co-operation is one of 
the objects of this conference,—a co-operation 
which will enable all promoters of universal 
education to meet on common ground, and help 
each other to discover the best methods of pro- 
ducing the results which they so earnestly 
desire. 

The conference was welcomed to North Caro- 
lina by the governor of the State and to the town 
of Winston-Salem by Bishop Rondthabler of the 
Southern Province of the Moravian Church. 
The meetings were held in the chapel of Salem 
Academy, one of the oldest institutions for the 
education of women in the country. Its old 
buildings with quaint staircases and corridors 
attracted much attention from the visitors ; and 


the music rendered by the young ladies of the’ 


school added greatly to the pleasure of the 
members of the conference, while the unbounded 
hospitality of the officers of the academy and of 
the citizens of the ancient town contributed 
much toits success. The chief subject discussed 
was popular education in the South in its various 
phases, the primary and the secondary school, 
education in its social relations, manual training, 
school gardens, and industrial training. 

The mostimportant paper regarding the pres- 
ent condition of the common-school system in 
the South was read by President Dabney of the 
University of Tennessee. Charts were exhibited 
which showed that for twenty-five years the ex- 
penditure per capita for education in the South- 
ern States has hardly increased at all. More 
teachers are employed and somewhat better 
salaries paid, but school terms still average less 


Dr. Dabney spoke also of the absurd require- 
ments at present in vogue for school superin- 
tendents, of their short tenure of office, and of 
their inadequate pay,—$z60 per year for the 


county superintendent in an average community. 


Politics are responsible, he thinks, for most of the 


evils in the educational world of the South, 
although it is true that there is a lamentable 


lack of public interest in popular education. 
The people are poor, and they are poor because 
the schools are poor. “The power of produc- 
tion is in direct proportion to school advantages,” 
and there will not be brains to produce more 
wealth until more money is spent to produce 
brains. “We are too poor,” said the speaker, 
“to afford the wastes of ignorance.” 

Similar statements were made concerning 
Southern conditions by the agent of the confer- 
ence, Rev. G. S. Dickerman of New Haven, 
Ct., in his report. “In more than one county, 
funds legally belonging to the public schools 
have been habitually appropriated for the re- 
pair of roads and bridges.” There is no doubt 
that, if all the money in county treasuries in the 
South which legally belongs to the schools 
could be used for them, there would be an im- 
mediate improvement in their facilities. In at 
least one county the sum of $65,000 has been 
obtained through the prosecution of an active 
and indignant superintendent. Mr. Dickerman 
pointed out that there are two difficulties in the 
South which are unknown in the North. One is 
the widely scattered population, there being 
more than 17,000,000 of people living where 
there is not even a village of 1,000 inhabitants, 
and another being the presence of an alien race 
which complicates all efforts at popular im- 
provement. 

In spite of discouraging facts, however, there 
is a brighter day dawning for the South. “There 
is a prevailing discontent with the existing state 
of things, and subdued mutterings are heard 
which indicate that changes must take place in 
the immediate future.” This conference has 
taken the definite step of authorizing the “ap- 
pointment of an Executive Board of seven, who 
shall be empowered to conduct a campaign of 
education for free schools for all the people by 
supplying literature to the newspaper and 
periodical press, by participation in educa- 
tional meetings, and by general correspondence, 
and also to conduct a bureau of information and 
advice on legislative and school organization.” 
The efficiency of such a board will, of course, 
depend much on its fersonnel ; and, recognizing 
this fact, the conference, through its executive 
committee, will take several weeks for the selec- 
tion of its members. 

Some of the more prominent speakers who 
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discussed the questions before the conference 
were, besides those already named, Hon. 
J. L. M. Curry, the efficient agent of the Pea* 
body and Slater Boards; Dr. Charles D. Mc- 
Iver of the Greensboro State Normal School; 
Hon. G. R. Glenn, State superintendent of 
schools in Georgia; Dean James E. Russell of 
the Teachers’ College, New York; President 
McAlister of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia; 
Prof. Peabody of Harvard University; Dr. John 
Graham: Brooks of Cambridge, Mass.; Dr, 
George T. Winston of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Raleigh; Gen. Toon, 
State School Commissioner of North Carolina; 
Rev. Dr. Parkhurst of New York; Dr. Albert 
Shaw of the Review of Reviews ; and Mr. Wal- 
ter Page of the Worla’s Work. 

In the words of two Southern men, members 
of the conference: “Besides the advantages of 
any meeting of intelligent men and women to 
discuss civilization’s greatest problem, this con- 


ference is so unique in the variety of view and 


interests represented, and yet is such a unit in 
general purpose, that we have reason to expect 
more than ordinarily good results.” “It means 
friendship between Northern and Southern 
leaders of education and progress and zeal in 
Southern work.” 

Hampton, Va. 


Bird Homes. 


Birds frequently display an instinct akin to 
reason in building their homes or in protecting 
themselves and their young from enemies, 
Naturally, this power is subject to variation, in 
some instances largely developed, while in others 
it seems entirely wanting! Their tastes are 
quite as confusing, their whims as complex and 
surprising as are our own. There is no account- 
ing, oftentimes, for human likes and dislikes. 
Why, then, should birds have stricter limitations ? 
No excuse could be given for the crow’s nest, 
built entirely of hogs’ bristles, save that it was 
near a pork factory, where this material was 
profusely scattered about, a mere time and 
labor saving expedient. Or was it an endeavor 
to make the best of existing conditions? or to 
do as the Romans do when in Rome ?—an ef- 
fort that spoke well for the crow’s politeness. 
This marvel of skilled labor, still existing, is 
regarded as a treasure, since all unite in admir- 
ing its unparalleled uniqueness. Last June a 
pair of veeries were about the farm buildings, 
haunting a corner that was still suggestive of 
the autumn massacre, and carrying loads of 
hogs’ bristles in their beaks when they flew. 
Somewhere the crow experiment must have 
been repeated upon a smaller scale. 

Why should one robin place its house so high 
above the street that there is no need of turning 
the key in the front door every time the propri- 
etors leave the house, while another invites con- 
stant risks in its home upon a fence post? This 
same bird, who “never builds upon the ground,” 
has spent one season, to my knowledge, in a 
ground nest upon a sandy knoll! Why did 
another ‘return persistently year after year to 
nest in the eave troughs, where every shower 
threatened annihilation, save that in some mirac- 
ulous manner she survived the aquatic condi- 
tions and the place was “home, sweet home”? 
One robin inserts a bit of paper in its nest 
with the words, “our dear ones,” so plain that 
he who runs may read; while another, with less 
sentiment and more expensive tastes, goes ingide 
a chamber window to appropriate a $10 bill 
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which was left carelessly lying near. There is 
scarcely a bird-loving family in the land but has 
at some time found strange articles within their 
little neighbors’ tents,—a soft curl, maybe, cut 
from the baby’s head, ard still golden when the 
other curls have vanished. Yards of ribbon, 
lace, and embroidery have also helped to deco- 
rate these airy homes; and only last season I 
found a lady’s handkerchief, hemstitched and 
initial-cornered, interwoven with and’ gracefully 
festooned about a robin’s nest. The exquisite 
taste of the prairie warbler demands soft hang- 
ing moss in which to conceal its home; while 
night-hawks lay their eggs upon the ground, 
unprotected by leafy grasses or overhanging 
bough. Baby goldfinches lie in the softest of 
feather beds; young chippy sparrows prefer hair 
mattresses; while less exacting wrens are con- 
tent with coarse furnishings, certain that happi- 
ness is from within, and quite independent of 
luxurious abode. 

Oven-birds could not be induced to live outside 
of an “oven,” though the oriole would whistle 
defiance at the first hint of such a nest. One 
of the oven-birds builds a partition through its 
nest, the inner section having a bed of soft feath- 
ers on which the eggs are placed. The outer 
chamber is used for a guard-house or retreat for 
the male. Nests with entrances from beneath, 
in which young birds would be liable to fall 
through, are sometimes protected by a wall run- 
ning entirely across the nest. Others, in which 
the infants lie next the top, sheltered by the con- 
vex surface, are given light by an opening an- 
swering to a window, the arch being bound 
strongly with bands of grass stalks. It is no- 
ticed that the oriole’s nest is less in depth when 
fastened to a stout branch, and it is tied in 
several places to prevent winds from upsetting 
it. But when swung at the end of some long, 
lithe bough, that every breeze keeps in motion, 
its depth is increased and it is less compact in 
build. This adapted art was practically want- 
ing in a nest upon the lawn, a nest swung be- 
tween two parallel branches of such size that 
every wind threatened to crush both nest and 
eggs.— Springfield Republican. 


The Spoiled Parent. 


In dramas and novels of American and Eng- 
lish life where instances of filial immolation 
occur, the moral atmosphere embodies the con- 
ventional, undemocratic standard. The point 
of view is indulgent and apologetic. Parental 
egotism and exactingness are treated as moral 
matters of course, although much milder mani- 
festations of selfishness on the part of children 
would be viewed by the writer and his readers 
alike as monstrous. A serious social reform to 
be accomplished by the further evolution of 
democracy is the setting right according to 
justice and common sense—and without sub- 
verting real affection and respect—of the senti- 
mental relations of parents and children. 

The writer is acquainted with a woman, now 
in middle life, whose present appearance would 
indicate that in youth she had a very fair share 
of physical attractiveness. She has never mar- 
ried. She is philanthropic in instinct, and affec- 
tionate in such friendships as she has been able 
to form. In moments stolen from filial drudg- 
ery she has managed to read a considerable 
amount of good literature, which has been 
well assimilated. Considering the seclusion 
in which she has passed the greater part of her 
days, she manifests a surprising culture and 
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social aplomb. She has suffered an eccentric 
and whimsical mother to absorb almost her 
every thought and almost her entire physical 
energy. She has never passed a week away 
from her mother, and probably does not aver- 
age more than one waking hour of the twenty- 
four out of her mother’s presence. Not only 
does the mother require physical offices of the 
daughter in preference to those of a servant or 
nurse, but she insists upon practically perpetual 
companionship. There is no reason or excuse 
for the daughter’s lot, as the family is wealthy 
and lives in luxury. . 

Too many persons who ate acquainted with 
the circumstances are disposed to extenuate 
even this extreme instance of parental vampir- 
ism by ascribing it to an unusually absorbing 
parental affection. On the contrary, it results 
from monumental and wicked selfishness. 
Some measure of personal attachment undoubt- 
edly exists, but it should rank in moral grade 
about on a par with the tenacity of habit which 
causes a cat to cleave to a garret. Sentimental 
ideals should be, and in time doubtless will be, 
so readjusted that a parent would not dare to 
go to such lengths of unconscionable self-indul- 
gence; and a child would feel that, though 
generosity prompted her to yield to every exac- 
tion, duty compelled her to refuse, in like man- 
ner as it constrains a parent to withhold from 
children the indulgence that spoils and makes 
vicious.— Forum. 


The Magic Mirrors of Japan. 


Some time ago I read in the Weekly Times of 
Tokyo, Japan, about an old steel mirror that, 
when held to a strong light, was said to reflect 
the image of Buddha. This was attributed by 
the editor to superstition, if Iam not mistaken. 
This past week an old steel Japanese mirror 
has come into my possessjon, which, when held 
to a strong light, distinctly reflects the image of 
a child Buddha, full length, with arms extended 
upward over the head. There is no mistaking 
this, for I am neither sentimental nor super- 
stitious. This, I think, has been produced by 
some old-time Japanese artist. I think that 
steel has been inlaid into steel after the manner 
of damascene work, then the whole face of the 
mirror polished. The grain of the damascene 
work, being different from the body of the steel 
mirror, reflects the figure as inlaid, while the 
mirror shows only a clear polished steel surface. 
The object of this is quite clear tome. When 
such a mirror was shown to the people, it 
would be to them a mystery, and could be 
palmed off as a “miracle,” and would draw 
them closer to Buddhism. Of course there is 
no such thing as a ‘‘miracle.” To him who has 
attained Buddhahood, all things are clear. What 
ignorant people do not understand, designing 
men palm off as a miracle, and draw people 
closer to their form of “belief.” 

Since writing the above, I have consulted Mr. 
S. Nomura, from whom I got the mirror. Mr. 
Nomura is president of Benten & Co. of Kyoto, 
and informs me that he secured six mirrors in 
exchange for embroideries from the priest or 
priests of one of the temples in Kyoto. They 
were very old and very dirty. The priests in 
charge knew nothing of these mirrors, except 
that they were old mirrors brought to the temple 
before their time. Mr. Nomura supposed them 
to be old common steel mirrors, and gave them 
to one of his servants to polish with white 
puwder and silk cloth. As he polished each 
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one, he laid it on the floor face up. When the 
sun struck the mirror, the man noticed in the re- - 
flection on the ceiling the form of a child Buddha; 
and that was how the discovery was made. I 
have all the six mirrors in my possession, and 
have tested each one, and found that each re- 
flects a child Buddha, but not always the same ; 
and some of the mirrors cast a different reflection 
from others. These mirrors are round, have 
loops to hang them up, and on the back are 
Buddhist characters—/. MZ. Wade, in the Open 
Court. 


Literature. 


The Age of Faith.* 


A few years since this would have been called 
deservedly an epoch-making book. Now the 
epoch is already made, and it simply remains to 
confirm and solidify truths which the new day 
has disclosed to many minds. The book is ded- 
icated to Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D.,—a fact 
which, in view of that gentleman’s recent en- 
trance to the Unitarian fellowship, is not with- 
out significance. The aim and scope of the 
work are briefly and clearly stated in the pref- 
ace; and there is scarcely need to give account 
of it further than to quote what the author him- 
self says. The subjects mainly dealt with are 
“the personality of God, the Fatherhood of God, 
and the fact that all theories about God, man, 
and the universe should be interpreted in the 
light of the Fatherhood. These furnish a sure 
basis for optimism: they show that the brother- 
hood of man is universal and vital, that suffering 
and sorrow are the means in the hands of love 
for the perfection of human character and indis- 
pensable to human progress, that sin is an inci- 
dent in the upward movement of the race, not 
necessary, but always possible, that salvation is 
the sure purpose of omnipotent love,... and 
that the deathless life follows of necessity, be- 
cause man is of the same nature as God, and 
therefore must partake of his immortality.” 

All this is fast becoming the commonplace of 
the liberal preaching of our day, though how 
well it will serve to take the place of what has 
been long understood as the gospel only time 
can determine. If one were to find any fault 
with the elaboration of these themes under the 
treatment of Dr. Bradford, or to suggest any 
doubt as to their fitness to instruct and inspire 
the new era, it might be said that perhaps the 
optimism is a shade too confident and serene, 
the belief has a little too much the air of know- 
ing that it all is exactly so. 

Dr. Bradford still follows an “infallible” 
guide, or says that we have such a guide in the 
“person of the Holy Spirit.” Now the guide 
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may be infallible, and still not be able to give 
perfect vision to those whom he is conducting. 
No doubt we are being led forward surely into 
truth; but have we yet arrived? Most people 
are inclined to feel somewhat doubtful on that 
point, and to resent any suggestion of infallible 
accuracy in the interpretations thus far attain- 
able. Probably Dr. Bradford does not mean to 
claim this; but yet one wonders how he can be 
quite so sure! 

Prof. Paine has told us that theology must 
henceforth bow to the inductive method. How- 
ever that may be, it must be sufficiently cautious 
in its use of the deductive method to escape the 
sting of Robert Ingersoll’s witty saying: “A 
theologian is one who assumes what nobody 
knows anything about, and then says, ‘Hence we 
infer!’ We fear that Dr. Bradford’s statement 
of Christian faith is a little open to that charge. 
Yet we cannot doubt that if, for this reason, the 
new gospel fails to do all that is hoped of it, it 
is a fault which may {be quickly amended. For 
“moral certainty” we have only to sit down 
and write “our humble reasonable hope,” and 
these lofty thoughts must take speedy possession 
of the common mind. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST IN MODERN 
Lire. By Newell Dwight Hillis. New York: 
The Macmillan Company.—Under this title the 
pastor of Plymouth Church has brought to- 
gether various addresses, many of which have 
been given in different colleges or universities, 
and all addressed primarily, as the preface in- 
forms us, to educated youngmen. Their author 
assumes that the era of destruction has passed, 
and that a new season of building has begun. 
His thought therefore is all positive and con- 
structive. Perhaps it has all been said before, 
but a great deal of it is here stated with more 
than common clearness and force. One marked 
feature of the book is the wealth of illustration 
drawn from the literature of science. Plainly, 
the preacher who knows this literature is fur- 
nished with a new and wonderfully effective in- 
strument for his purpose. The hasty reader 
might be recommended to open first to the 
chapter on “Jesus Christ the Supreme Example 
of Genius in the Realm of Intellect,” or that on 
the “Higher Nature of Man as a Revelation of 
God.” Inthe treatment of these themes he is 
sure to be interested. The idea of the supreme 
intellectual greatness of Christ is still sufficiently 
novel to command attention, while that of some- 
thing divine in the spiritual nature of man prom- 
ises to show the real road of advance for theo- 
logical progress. 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. By 
Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $3.50.— After the test of fifteen years 
of service this work comes to its fourth edi- 
tion, and from a handbook has expanded into 
a dictionary. All criticism of the author for 
the omission of names and facts is forestalled 
by the preface, in which it is explained that 
some names have been omitted at the request 
of their owners, that some have failed to fur- 
nish the desired information, and that con- 
cerning others diligent search has failed to dis- 
cover any trustworthy data. The present edi- 
tion is enlarged to the extent of fifty-two pages 
by the insertion of over a thousand names. 
With seventy-five hundred American authors in 
the list, some explanation is given to the immense 
output of literature in our time. Besides its use 
as a book of reference, this volume furnishes the 
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data for a study of the causes and conditions of 
the intellectual movement in America. Every 
page bears the marks of the industry, patience, 
and good taste of the author and editor. It 
makes a handsome and convenient volume of 
five hundred and twenty-two pages. It is well 
printed on good paper, and will certainly take 
the place occupied by the preceding editions 
with increased favor. 


A NEW WAY ROUND AN OLD WorLp. By 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—Dr. Clark is the 
founder of the Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor; and in the interests of that 
society he attended conventions in Japan and 
China last year, accompanied by his wife and 
son, a boy twelve years old. The last meetings 
of the series were held in North China only a 
few days before the uprisings; and they left 
Taku by the last steamer that sailed for Corea 
before the bombardment of the forts of Taku 
and the siege of Tien-Tsin. As they had im- 
portant engagements in London for the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Convention last July, and 
not much time to spare, they tried the all-steam 
route, opened by the completion of the Trans- 
Siberian railroad, and were the first Americans, 
probably the first foreigners, to go around the 
world by the new way. Dr. Clark’s account of 
the journey is interesting, though it is simply a 
picture of Siberia as seen from a railway train. 
There are between sixty and seventy photo- 
graphs, doubtless taken with Dr. Clark’s own 
kodak, admirably illustrative of the text. 


A QUESTION OF SILENCE. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50.—Miss Douglas’s new book is painful 
reading from beginning to end, because it deals 
wholly with the problem of inherited insanity. 
True, she takes the view that brave resolve may 
counteract and even annul inherited tendéncies ; 
and the two heroines are presented as examples 
of the conviction that, where one is unconscious 
of the family curse, ignorance is the best safe- 
guard, while, on the contrary, given the suspi- 
cion of such an inheritance, the insanity of im- 
pression or expectation can hardly be avoided 
with certain temperaments. Neither one of the 
two girls in whom we become interested goes 
mad; but this result is gained only at the cost of 
a substitution, and the details of the experiment 
cloud the book. It is possible that Miss Doug- 
las has written this with a distinct purpose of 
helpfulness. It is certainly very different from 
the light-hearted, wholesome fiction for girls 
which has usually flowed easily from her pen, 
and it is intended for older readers. 


WaAsPs AND THEIR WAYS. By Margaret W. 
Morley. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50.—Miss Morley’s new book about wasps is 
quite as interesting and instructive as the Bee 
People or The Honeymakers. She considers the 
habits, structure, and history of these active, 
self-assertive little creatures as well as their_re- 
lations to mankind and the debt of gratitude 
due them from their human neighbors. Their 
peculiarities are described with the minuteness 
of a trained and loving observer. Wasps have 
a more versatile intelligence than bees, she tells 
us, even though it is intelligence of a lower 
order. That is, bees have arrived at perfection 
along their own lines, and are in a condition of 
suspended development, while wasps are still 
progressing, “blazing a way through the un- 
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known wilderness of wasp possibilities.” Miss 
Morley records in her well-known animated 
style her personal observations, and nearly all 
the microscopic illustrations are from her own 
microscope. The interest which her books 
have for children has been already proved. 


FRENCH LIFE IN TOWN AND CouNTRY. By 
Hannah Lynch. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.—This is the first volume of a new series 
of books that are to be descriptive of the homes 
and social life of Continental peoples by authors 
whose long residence enables them to write with 
fulness of knowledge and with impartiality. 
They will be edited by William Harbutt Daw- 
son; and, if the others maintain the standard 
set by the opening volume, it will be a series to 
be remembered. Miss Lynch is an Irishwoman, 
educated ina French convent, vivacious, clear- 
headed, warm-hearted, thoroughly entertaining. 
She writes not only of Paris and the Parisians, 
but of the rural and provincial life, the social 
diversions and distinctions, the home life, the 
educational, philanthropic, and other institu- 
tions. Especially interesting is the chapter on 
“peasant and artisan’’; and, incidentally, we 
feel grateful to her for her vigorous rebuke of 
M. Octave Mirbeau’s presumption in putting 
forth his “appalling heroine” as an example of 
the working-girl. 


THE SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCES OF REVEALED 
RELIGION. The Bishop Paddock Lectures for 
1900. By Rev. Charles Woodruff Shields, D.D., 
LL.D., of Princeton University. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.—Theological 
books coming from Princeton are expected to 
be conservative. This book fulfils the expecta- 
tion. Its fundamental position is that the Bible, 
on every page, assumes the existence of the one 
true God, and claims to be a miraculously attested 
revelation, infallible and inerrant. It does not 
teach science, but it does state certain facts of 
the world; and these statements are corrobo- 
rated by the discoveries of modern science. 
This thesis is defended with much learning and 
ingenuity. In spite of both, however, it must be 
said that the guidance it attempts to give is not 
only useless, but worse than useless. It leads to 
only greater entanglement and confusion, and 
injures instead of helps spiritual religion. 


A PILLAR OF SALT. By Jennette Lee. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.—No 
stories, either of fact or fiction, seem to get at 
genuine human nature more surely than tales of 
inventors. The tragedy has been often re- 
peated, the inevitable conflict between the 
dreams of the apparently impractical schemer, 
divinely impelled to work out the problem ever 
in his brain, and the pressing needs of those 
dependent on him and distrustful of his common 
sense. It is a pitiful story, even when it does 
not become a tragedy. Mrs. Lee has taken this 
theme and worked it out ina New England set- 
ting, varying the complications by the introduc- 
tion of a counter-claim to part of the discovery 
and an employer who had more than one reason 
for interfering. Mrs. Lee manages to give ina 
few words, and especially in scenes where the 
children appear, a vivid impression of the home 
and village life. 


THE RELIGION OF DEmMocRAcY: A MANUAL 
oF Devotion. By Charles Ferguson. San 
Francisco: D. P. Elder & Morgan Shepard.— 
Here is a book for men who think and who are 
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not afraid to be startled or provoked. There is 
something about it that looks suspiciously like 
genius. It is full of the unexpected. Its de- 
votion is that of a man who has great faith ina 
living God, found in the forces and activities of 
the world of to-day. Timid minds will be 
alarmed by this book. Conservative men will 
throw it away asa queer mixture of material- 
istic and transcendental nonsense. But those 
whose hearts are bent upon reality and truth 
will read it more than once,—possibly many 
times more. Every man who has faith in 
Americanism, and whose attitude toward modern 
life is that of expectancy, will welcome it. Some 
of the chapter headings may be given. 


THE TEMPLE Cuassics. Edited by Israel 
Gollancz, M.A. Zmerson’s Essays. Two vol- 
umes. 50 cents each. New York: Imported by 
the Macmillan Company.— Particularly attrac- 
tive and beautiful are these little Aldine Editions 
of the essays which, more than any others, made 
the fame of Ralph Waldo Emerson. They are 
small, light, finely printed, and strongly bound. 
They will fit the pocket and refresh the mind. 


Miscellancous. 


The “Cassell’s National Library Series” con- 
tinues to send out weekly numbers of good liter- 
ature, including the plays of Shakespeare, the 
Lives of Plutarch, the poems of Milton, and the 
works of leading English essayists. As an ex- 
ample of the amount of literature given in one 
of the numbers and sold for 10 cents, take the 
issue of April 10, which contains Love’s Labor 
Lost, as edited by Prof. Morley, and “sundry 
conceited pieces” by Robert Greene, Thomas 
Nash, etc., illustrating the euphuistic style of 
1589. 

The “Riverside Art Series” is doing much to 
extend acquaintance with examples of the 
world’s best art. Their usefulness is by no 
means confined to the schools and classes which 
may take them for definite study; for every 
family needs just such a set of inexpensive 
books to which the younger members may go 
for information and for reference. In the latest 
number Miss Hurll turns to classic sculpture, 
and chooses fifteen of the noblest examples of 
Greek art for interpretation and study. She 
illustrates portraiture by the statue of Soph- 
ocles and the bust of Pericles, genre studies by 
the Discobulus and the Apoxyominos, bas-relief 
work by a panel from the Parthenon frieze and 
the Orpheus and Eurydice, and ideal heads and 
statues by representations of the gods. The 
text is simple, direct, and sufficiently interpreta- 
tive. 


Lewis Worthington Smith, professor of Eng- 
lish in Tabor College, and James E. Thomas 
of the Boston English High School, have re- 
cently prepared a text-book, A Modern Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric, which is published by Benja- 
min H. Sanborn & Co. Previous to writing the 
text the authors sent an outline of the book as 
planned to twenty teachers of rhetoric in lead- 
ing secondary schools, and suggestions were 
asked for, to which due consideration has been 
given. An important feature of the book is the 
reversal of the usual order of developing the 
theme. Instead of beginning with words and 
‘working up to the whole composition, the pupil 
begins with the theme as a whole; and his mind 
is centred on gathering material, making ideas, 
and not on words the first consideration, 


The Magazines. 


The wonder that men can be found to put 
themselves in places of such peril as has been 
described in Cleveland Moffet’s series “Careers 
of Danger and Daring,” written for St. Micholas, 
is not lessened by the article on bridge building 
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in the May number. The accompanying pho- 
tographs show views of the new Brooklyn bridge 
now in process of construction. George Ethel- 
bert Walsh explains the remarkable progress 
made of late years, in this country and abroad, 
in the breeding and training of carrier pigeons. 
These little creatures seem to think nothing of 
making five hundred miles a day in flight. An 
interesting article is that on “How the Govern- 
ment promotes Ingenuity,” which includes de- 
scriptions and illustrations of various interesting 
and amusing patents. There is a story by 
Pauline King of the old Aldine press of Venice, 
a tale, “Anastasia’s Elephant,’’? by Charles 
Battell Loomis, and one entitled “In the Sunny 
South-west” by Col. Henry Inman. A song by 
the editor, Mary Mapes Dodge, is here set to 
music by Stella Prince Stocker ; and twenty-three 
pages are given up to the various departments. 
Especially interesting are the reports of the 
advertising competition. 


The May Forum contains a number of timely 
articles, among which should be mentioned 
“The Negative Side of Modern Athletics,” by 
Prof. Arlo Bates,—a protest against excessive 
devotion to sports. Under the somewhat revo- 
lutionary title “The Spoiled Parent,” Mr. Wil- 
bur Harremore expounds the doctrine that the 
duty of filiak obedience has its limitations, at 
least in the case of children of adult years. 
Prof. W. S. Scarborough, one of the leading 
educators of his race, recommends, in an article 
on “The Negro and our New Possessions,” 
that American statesmen should consider the 
possibility of utilizing the acquisition of the 
Philippines as a means of solving the colored 
problem. Hon. Charles Denby contributes, from 
his own experiences at Peking, a bright and 
instructive account of “Some Chinese Traits.” 
Mr. Marion Wilcox, writing of “Aguinaldo’s 
Capture and the Philippine Commission,” 
ascribes to the commission much of the credit 
of the Philippine chief’s surrender. There are 
various other articles of interest. 


Books Received. 


To Pusuiisuers.— All books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,’’ with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return 
as the vapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


_, From Houghton, Miftin & Co., Boston, 
English Politics in Early Virginia History, By Alexan- 
der Brown. $2.00. 
The Story of Eva. By Will Payne. $1.50. 
pees =e Equity. An Interpretation. By Charles E. 
elps. $1.50. 
The French Academy. By Leon H. Vincent. $1.00. 
Corneille. By Leon H. Vincent. $1.00. 
; rom D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Stories of Pioneer Life. By Florence Bass. 


From Ginn & Co,, Boston. 


Wigwam Stories. By Mary Catherine Judd. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Sir Christopher. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. $1.50. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Faneuil Hall and Faneuil Hall Market. By Abram Eng- 
lish Brown, 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
The Progress of the Century. By Eminent Specialists. 


2.50. 
rhe Love Letters of Bismarck. 
Under-studies. By 


From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
The Church. By George Dana Boardman. $1.50. 


From Thomas Whittaker, New Vork. 
The Son of Amram. By G. Munroe Royce. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York, 
The Evolution of Immortality. By S. D. McConnell, 


D.D. | $1.25. 
The Writings of King Alfred. By Frederic Harrison. 
From E.. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Handel. By C. F. Abdy Williams. 


From David McKay, Philadelphia. 
Bulfinch’s Age of Chivalry; or, King Arthur and his 
Knights. Revised by Rev. J. Loughran Scott. $1.25. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


ack Tar. Forthe piano. By W. F. Sudds, 
weet Innocence Waltzes. For the piano. 


_ $3.00. 
Mary E. Wilkins. $1.25. 


By M. M. 


joob. 
Be ee Dance. For violin and piano. By Edvard 
reg. 
uiet Prayer. For the piano. Seen Behr. 
mchantment. For the piano. By W. F. Sudds. 
Sérénade. For violin and piano. By Gabriel Piernd, 
Happy Wanderer, For the piano, By Franz Behr, 
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The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


«». CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 


A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, - - ° Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 
Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
for them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UnrTarian Sunpay Scuoor Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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For the Christian Register. 


An Elegy for a Squirrel. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO, 


Alas for him! 

The little bright eyes are dim, 
And this is a Requiem! 

While he was up in the trees, 
Playing at hide-and-seek, 
Tail-fluffing, and stuffing his cheek, 
And thinking, ‘‘ Now nobody sees, 
And so I may do as I please,”’ 

A hunter came to seek his hide. 
And so—a small gray squirrel died. 


Ah me! that the squirrel’s gay frisking and peeping, 
And whisking and leaping, 

And nibbling and squeaking, 

And tidy self-sleeking, 

The tails that they fluff and the cheeks that they stuff, 
Should go to the making of somebody’s muff! 


For the Christian Register. 


Violets and Bluebirds. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“J am going to write to Grace Day and tell 
her what I think of her.” 

“And what may it be that you are thinking of 
your school friend?” said Aunt Amy, as her 
niece Margery joined’ her on a shady porch. 
“Something pleasant, I hope.” 

“Not at all pleasant,” said Margery, with a 
frown. “She was not in school to-day, and I 
sent word to her last evening by little Kitty 
Marsh that I wanted her arithmetic key. Kitty 
came back with some message which I can’t 
half understand, something about the principal, 
—as if the principal had anything to do with it, 
—but without the key. Now I am going to tell 
Grace.my opinion of her obligingness.” 

“Very likely there is some mistake.” 

“How could there be? I asked for the book, 
and she didn’t send it. That’s all there is 
to it.” 

“J wouldn’t write what you feel, dear. Better 


speak it face to face. And I wouldn’t do that], 


while you are angry.” 
“Oh, but you see, auntie, I shan’t feel like 


saying half I want to when I get over being} }, 


angry.” Aunt Amy laughed. 

“That is usually considered a good argument, 
my dear, for postponing angry speech. But,” 
more seriously, “at least I hope you will not 
write in anger.” 

“What is the difference, Aunt Amy ?” 

“A great deal, I think. Words spoken in 
the heat of resentment are bad enough. They 
sting and wound, leavitig a hurt on the heart 
which it sometimes takes long to heal. They 
live, however, in the memory. But words writ- 
ten are there to stay. Long after the anger 
which dictated them is passed, they are there in 
their first ugliness, ready to tell their tale of a 
heart overflowing with bitterness. I once suf- 
fered much through writing a letter while under 
the domination of angry feeling.” 

“Against some one who treated you as Grace 
has treated me?” 

“Against a friend who was as dear to me as 
Grace is to you. It was when I was about your 
age,” went on Aunt Amy, disregarding Margery’s 
little sniff; “and this suburb of the city was then 
more like a country village, with a strip of 
woods just where it is now most closely built 


up, 
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“A cousin whom I very dearly loved and 
admired was to be married in the city. I was 
very anxious to do something especially nice for 
the wedding, and, while beating my brains as to 
what it should be, spoke of my wish to Helen, 
whom I knew of old to be full of pretty fancies. 

“ ‘Why not ask her to let you send in wild 
violets to decorate the table ?’ she suggested. 

“Do you think we could get enough? I 
asked. 

“ ‘The woods are full of them. That slope all 
along the creek is fairly purple with them. I'll 
help you,’ with a confident little nod. ‘I'll see 
that you get enough.’ 

“T was charmed with the idea. I wrote to 
Cousin Bertha of my plan, and she was equally 
charmed, and said she would make no other 
arrangement for the decoration. 

“Tt was an undertaking; for the wedding was 
to be at noon, and the fresh-packed violets must 
go in on the 9.30 train, our party of relatives 
taking the one which went at eleven. But 
Helen proved herself equal to the emergency. 
She enlisted her brothers, I a couple of girl 
friends ; and with the break of day we were all 
taking in the sweet breath of the woods. Oh, I 
shall never forget the-sight of those violets as 
they seemed to look up to greet the first sun- 
beams. I don’t know whether violets anywhere 
else grow as thick and as large and as richly, 
deeply blue as those did. 

“How we did pick! Bunch after bunch was 
laid in wet moss until we had several baskets 
full, enough to satisfy every desire. 

“Now you had better go home and get a 
little rest,’ at length said Helen. ‘I’ll take all 
those home with me, and pack them into two 
large baskets and have them at the station ready 
for the train.’ 
| “I went home, but those violets were so on 
my mind that I could not rest. I felt that I 
must see them safely off. After a late, hurried 
breakfast I ran down to the station, 

“There was the usual little gathering of the 

morning city-bound passengers who quickly 
boarded as the train swept in. It waited only a 
few seconds, and then, as I gazed blankly around, 
was off again. No Helen, no violets! 
“I was in a maze of dismay and perplexity, 
which presently deepened into anger. Helen 
had failed me, What was I to do? Helen’s 
ome was some little distance away. If I went 
there to inquire about the flowers, I should be 
too late for the train, I hurried home, and sent 
a messenger to Helen as I was dressing. 

** ‘No one at home,’ was the answer. 

“In the quick heat of my resentment I wrote 

her a note. I cannot at this interval tell you 
its wording, only know that it was a full out- 
pouring of all my angry disappointment. 
“Jn the shady yard belonging to Helen’s 
home was an old tree, draped from its very top 
with a wild vine. In a cunningly hidden nook 
under its graceful droopings a few of us girls 
had, some time before, put a box in which to 
deposit such small letters as school-girls like to 
pass to each other, On my way to the train I 
met one of the girls, and asked her to drop my 
letter in the box. 

“Who can imagine my despair, on my way to 
that wedding, so spoiled because of me? In my 
distress I. would have remained at home, but 
mother would not allow it. 
| “I did not see Bertha until she walked up the 
aisle in church, and then my misery was in- 
creased by the sight of the bunches of violets on 
her dress and in her hand. She had chosen 
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them to match the table decoration; and where 
were the decorations? 

“As after the return to the house, I stood 
with others in a long line and the pretty bride, 
on the arm of her husband, passed between us 
to the breakfast room, I lowered my eyes, fear- 
ing to meet hers. But the next moment I felt a 
gentle arm about me. She had stopped for a 
word with me, and this is what she said : — 

“*Vou little love,—to help make such a 
beautiful table for my wedding.’ 

“I was in a maze of wonder as to what she 
could mean, until in my turn I joined those who 
followed her. And then” — 

“What, Aunt Amy?” said Margery, who had 
listened in eager interest. 

“All about the table~built high in the 
middle with a background of moss, boutonni- 
éres at each plate and single blossoms scattered 
everywhere — were violets,— violets, their cool 
sweetness seeming to smile up at the guests.” 

“Why — how?” — began Margery. 

“I did not go home for two days after the 
wedding, so did not until then understand why 
or how. On my return a note from Helen was 
handed to me, with the explanation that the 
small boy to whom it had been intrusted had 
forgotten to deliver it promptly. It had been 
written before we went into town that morning, 
and ran : — 

“* Dear Amy,—Just as I have the violets 
ready, in comes old Garvey, the gardener, who 
has always supplied your uncle’s family with 
vegetables and flowers. He is on his way in by 
the train, and is going to take charge of them, 
and deliver them with his own hands, so that 
there can be no danger of delay. I have just 
seen him off to the Millville station. HELEN.’ 

“Millville was a station about half a mile 
further out than the one from which we had 
gone.” 

“Well, well, so that is how it was,” said 
Margery, drawing a deep breath. “But,” in a 
tone of sudden dismay, “you had written that 
letter.” 

“I had written that letter.” 

“And nothing could bring it back.” 

“Nothing. It came back to me keenly enough 
in my memory of the bitter, burning words I 
had poured out upon my friend, full of the sting 
belonging with rage which sears and blights the 
heart from which it comes and writes indelible 
hurt on the one to which it goes. They were 
written,— the hateful words. She could look at 
them again and again, and every time they would. 
look uglier.” 

“Oh, dear” — Margery gave a little sigh. 

“Well, there could be only one outcome to 
such a thing. Everything was over between us 
two, I felt what it was to lose out of my life’ 
such a friend, but it was done and could not be 
undone, I would never ask her forgiveness for 
such a thing.” 

“I did not see her for two or three days, and 
then, passing her house one morning, saw her 
standing under the vine-draped porch. I ex- 
pected to see her turn away. But she waved 
her hand, and then came running down the 
walk. of 

“Flow long it is since I have seen you!’ she” 
said, throwing her arms lovingly about me, 
‘But come'to the letter-box, and see what I have 
to show you,— such a eurious, cunning thing!’ 

“I followed her, greatly perplexed. Could my_ 
ugly missive have failed to find its way to her? _ 

“Softly she drew aside the sheltering vines, . 
but not so softly as to prevent a quick little ® 
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note of alarm from a bluebird which sprang 
from the box. And there in a corner of it was 
a nest with four eggs. 

““And you didn’t get my letter?’ I stam- 
mered, after admiring the pretty thing. 

“Letter? Did you write me? Why, Amy— 
Look here.’ 

“Looking closely at the nest, we could see 


_ Strips and fragments of paper woven in with the 


twigs and hair composing the nest. 

“Now could those birds have torn up your 
letter? Oh, the little mischiefs !’ 

“But how I could have kissed and fondled 
that blessed bird-mother if only she would have 
let me!’ 

“Now I remember how fond you always are 
of bluebirds,” said Margery, with a laugh. “I 
don’t wonder at it.” 

“No, very few birds do any one such a kind- 
ness as those did to me. Helen gave me the 
nest after the birdlings were flown. I was 
thankful in perceiving that the writing on the 
scraps was too weather-worn for her to be able 
to make it out, but I could still read a few of 
the words I had written in anger to my dearest 
friend.” 

Tn her desk the next morning Margery found 
a line from Grace Day, a few blossoms folded in 
the paper. 

“Dear Margery,” it said. “The principal has 
decided that we girls are not to use keys any 
more. So, of course, I don’t send it. GRACE,” 

“What a curious coincidence!” said Margery, 
as she laid the blossoms in a book. “Well, I 
shall not forget Aunt Amy’s violet bluebird 
lesson.” 


The Polite Puppy Dog. 


Master Puppy Dog was trotting down the 
street. He felt and looked very important, for 
this was the first time he had been out for a 
really long walk by himself: he was going as far 
as the end of the road. 

“Perhaps I shall have some adventures,” he 

thought to himself. ‘“Won’t mother be glad to 
see I am able to take care of myself quite well 
now ?” 
. So he trotted on, when suddenly round the 
corner came a little kitten, running as fast as 
she could, with her fur standing straight up, she 
was so frightened. 

Master Puppy Dog was just going to ask her 
what was the matter, when up rushed Mr. Bow- 
wow, the big dog from the next street. 

“Oh! save me, save me!’ miewed Miss 
Pussy Cat. “What shall I do? I can’t get up 
anywhere.” 

Master Puppy Dog’s teeth gleamed as he 
sprang in front of her, his four little legs planted 
firmly. 

“How dare you, Mr. Bow-wow?” he cried, 

Mr. Bow-wow growled. 

“Get out of my way, you impertinent little 
dog!” he said angrily. 

“Sha’n’t!” said Master Puppy Dog. It was 
very rude of him, but the big dog quite de- 
served it. “I'll bite you if you don’t go away at 
once,” went on Puppy Dog; and he looked 
so fierce that Mr. Bow-wow, who knew he was 
in the wrong, thought it wiser to tuck his tail 
between his legs and trot off down the street to 
his home. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you! What should I 
have done if you had not been here?” cried 
Miss Pussy Cat. 

“I am glad to have been able to help you,” 
answered Master Puppy Dog, politely. 
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So up’ the street they trotted, side by side, 


}until they reached Miss Pussy Cat’s home. 


“Good-by, madam. I expect I shall see you 
to-morrow; and, if any one is rude to you, mind 
you send for me,” said Master Puppy Dog; and 
then, wagging his tail, he ran in at his own gate. 
Little Folks. 


Daffodil. 


Daffydowndilly, the maid in the garden, 
The child at the wicket, is looking for you. 
Bare are the meadows, unbudded the thickets. 
April still mingles the clouds with the blue, 
Come to us, Daffodil, golden and true. 


Daffydowndilly, I mind an old legend: 
Was it your brother Narcissus or you 

Loved but himself, and had ne’er loved another, 
Adroop o’er the river his image to view? 
Must we, fair Daffodil, search there for you? 


Nay, our gay Daffydowndilly advancing— 
The truant with dancing ne’er languishing knew— 
Dwells but in gardens and makes them entrancing, 
Sunnily smiling and nodding at you, 
Whole-hearted Daffodil, merry and true. 
—Sarah]. Day. 


Suppose Ted hadn’t Obeyed. 


The boy who obeys his mother, even when 
the day is warm and his book is unusually good, 
may not have his reward quite as soon as Teddy ; 
but he will generally have “good feelings about 
it,” as one little fellow expressed it. ' 

“Teddy, dear!” called mamma. 

“Yes’m,” replied Teddy, He was busy over 
his book on the cool shaded piazza, and it was 
a warm August afternoon. 

“I want you to take Victor down to the river 
for a bath. The dog is so hot in the cellar.” 

“But, mother, at sundown.” 

“Who promised to play the hose for Patrick 
at sundown?” 

“I did,” said Teddy, a little smile replacing 
the sober pucker over his nose. “Dear me, 
mamma,” he remarked, pulling on his cap, “what 
a thing it is to be the man of the house !” 

“Yes,” returned mamma, “it is a beautiful thing 
to be a cheerful little man of the house.” 

Presently she loosed the big St. Bernard; and 
he came leaping toward Teddy, eagerness in 
every movement; for his freedom usually meant 
a bath these hot days. 

“Come on, Vic!” called Teddy. “You're 
more bother than you're worth, old fellow!” he 
declared, fondling him. “Just think of me, a 
two-legged boy, waiting upon you, a four-legged 
dog!” Victor could not think about it; but he 
licked Teddy’s hand lovingly, as if to acknowl- 
edge the condescension, and they started off. 

“It seems to me,” said mamma to Betty, when 
they sat on the porch later, with their fancy work, 
“that Teddy and Victor have been gone a long 
time.” 

“They’re coming this minute, mamma!” mur- 
mured Betty, peering through the creeper. 

“Why, Ted, how flushed you look! Charge, 
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round face sobered. “Mamma,’’ he said, “how 
strangely thingshappen! If I had not promised 
to play the hose— Why, you see, mamma,” he 
continued, breaking off and plunging into the 
heart of his story, “when we got down to the 
water, there was Patrick’s old father trying to 
swim for his straw hat, which had blown into 
the river. He’s so old and feeble, I thought it 
queer he should be swimming for his hat so 
wildly, with all his clothes on. So I sent Victor 
in for it; and what do you think ?” 

“What ?”’ cried Betty, breathlessly. 

“He never went near it, but straight for 
Patrick’s father instead, and brought him to 
shore, A wise thing, too; for the old man had 
given out. I pulled him ashore, dripping; and 
then away went Victor after the hat, and brought 
that! The poor fellow grabbed it, and pulled a 
ten-dollar bill out from under the leather. He 
had drawn it from the bank, and thought he had 
lost it; and they’re so poor! He cried over the 
money! Vic and I took him home, and his sick 
old wife cried over him. Oh, I tell you’twas a 
wet time!” he finished, winking oddly himself. 

Mamma and Betty both looked suspicious 
also ; and Ted said: “Come here, Vic, till I apol- 
ogize. You darling old dog, I am proud to wait 
on you, sir!” And he buried his arms in the 
damp fur of the noble fellow’s shaggy neck.— 
Youth's Companion. 


Animal Beggars. 


During the Boer War many novel plans were 
adopted for collecting funds in aid of the sick 
and wounded, the widows and orphans. The 
animal kingdom, of course, rose to the occasion. 
Dogs equipped with ribbons and money-boxes 
were to be seen inevery town. Bearing in mind 
the parrot’s clever powers of speech, one is sur- 
prised that Polly’s services were not more gen- 
erally enlisted, One bird had been trained to 
cry, “For the widows and orphans, please!” and 
we can well believe that the box placed beside 
its perch was often filled. A lady who had a 
pony only three feet high sent it amongst the 
drawing-rooms of society. The creature ran up 
and downstairs like a dog, and charmed behold- 
ers with its winning ways, easily persuading them 
to drop coins of value into the box that it bore 
on its back.—Cassell’s Little Folks. 


Amazed- by the brevity of little four-year-old 
Gracie’s nap, her mother asked her why she 
had awakened so soon. “Why,” replied Gracie, 
looking up in childish astonishment, “I slept all 
the sleep I had.” 
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When vitality and nerve force have 
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is wonderful. Induces refreshing sleep. 
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Good News. 
From “The Ages.” 


Look on this beautiful world, and read the truth 
Tn her fair page; see, every season brings 
New change to her of everlasting youth ; 
Still the green soil with joyous living things 
Swarms, the wide air is full of joyous wings; 
And myriads still are happy in the sleep 
Of ocean’s azure gulfs, and where he flings, 
The restless surge, Eternal Love doth keep 
In his complacent arms the earth, the air, the deep. 


—William Cullen Bryant. 


The Four-acre Farm, 


One of the most interesting details in the ad-' 
mirable work at the Hampton Institute is the 
work done on the “four-acre farms,” so called.’ 
Such farms make a regular part of the equip- 
ment of the Institute, as the blackboards make 
a part of the equipment of a New England High 
School. 

Let the reader understand that after ten or 
twenty thousand years of agriculture in the 
valleys of the four rivers of Eden, in the coun- 
tries which fed Rome, in highly farmed England, 
and in carelessly farmed America, the experts 
have at last condescended to tell us what until 
now has been a hidden mystery,—how much 
land is, in practice, necessary for the comfortable 
support of one family. This means really a 
comfortable support, and the family is a good 
large one. 

It seems that under our conditions of climate, 
and with an average soil, four acres gives a 
farm large enough to yield such support. And 
this does not mean four acres in the valley of 
the Miami River, where they raise every year a 
maximum crop of corn, as they have done it 
since the memory of man. The average farm 
includes land as poor as is afforded by the 
worn-out plantations of Eastern Virginia, 

Now every young man in Hampton is exer- 
cised in the detail of the work of such a farm. 
The physical farms exist there; and these stu- 
dents see them with their eyes, till them with 
their hoes, and with their brains create food from 
them. As people know what they have seen, 
these young men know how many hens should be 
raised on this farm, how many pigs, how many 
cabbages and potatoes, and how much corn. 
They know how the cow is to be kept, fed, and 
exercised. I am afraid that this is more than I 
could say of the average country boy in New 
England, who has been brought up in the con- 
ditions and arrangements of an ancestral farm, 
containing “one hundred acres of woodland, be 
the same more or less, seventy-five acres of 
meadow land, be the same more or less, one 
hundred and fifty acres of upland pasture, be 
the same more or less,” with an indefinite acre- 
age of tillage land, which, to say truth, is apt to 
be less rather than more. 

One of our most skilful Massachusetts 
farmers once told me that he could lay down a 
plan for a single acre of land by which it could 
be made under high culture to supply the food 


for one family. I think there was to be a nar- | 


row roadway on three sides of the square acre 
in which the solitary cow was to take her daily 
exercise, always imagining that she was to find 
a pasture at the other end. This suggestion, 
however, is of the highest power of small facm- 
ing. The four-acre system of Hampton does 
not worry itself with such finesse. It deals with 
an every-day problem in a practical way. 
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By the wise’ extension of practical training 
like this, we might do a great deal in the States 
where the population is crowded in cities toward 
the solution of the important problems which 


have to be considered in all plans for their relief. 


They have gone farther in England than we 
have in the establishment of what they call 
“Laborers’ Gardens” in the neighborhood of 
manufacturing towns. We have just played on 
the outside of such problems in the potato 
crops, suggested by Mr. Pingree at Detroit, and 


imitated in Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
|| cities. 


The four-acre farm, however, suggests a 
much more important step, which, when taken, 
will go far in bringing men and women into 
closer touch with nature and will help. mate- 
rially in abating the nuisance of the tenement 
house. 

It is absurd to ask the workman in a city fac- 
tory to establish himself many miles from his 
daily work on a patch of ground, twenty-five 
feet by a hundred, with any expectation of feed- 
ing his family from the produce of the field. 
But the same man would see readily that a 
family of half a dozen boys and girls on a four- 
acre farm would be an important factor in the 
comfort of the whole household. The man has 
himself, very likely, in his own boy life, rendered 
his fair share of work on the farm; and he recol- 
lects the apples from their own trees, the pota- 
toes which he had hoed for himself, the eggs 


| from their own hens, the meat from their own 


pork barrel, and the bread from their own corn. 
In other words, this means that the “enter- 
prising improver,” who wishes to lay out a thou- 
sand acres of land some twenty miles from New 
York or Boston or Cincinnati, in the hope of 
attracting to it workmen from the daily work of 
those cities, will do well to include “four-acre 
farms” in his programme. If the wife of an 
Italian working in a Boston sewer is willing to 
walk a mile or two in summer to take care of 
her rows of potatoes, it is clear enough that 
the more intelligent machinist or office clerk or 
other’ city workman will be glad to enlarge his 
standard of living and to give an open-air life to 
his children by giving to them and to his wife 
and to himself morning, night, and evening the 
comforts and luxuries of a “four-acre farm.” 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


About Ants. 


Something new and interesting about ants 
was learned by a florist recently. For a week 
or so he had been bothered by ants that. got 
into boxes of seeds which rested on a shelf. 
To get rid of the ants, he put into execution 
an old plan, which was to place a meaty 
bone close by, which the ants soon covered, 
every one deserting the boxes of seeds. As 
soon as the bone would become thickly in- 
habited by the little creepers, the florist 
tossed it into a tub of water. The ants hav- 
ing been washed off, the bone was put in 
use as a trap again. Yesterday the florist 
bethought himself that he would save trouble 
by placing the bone in the centre of a sheet 
of fly-paper, believing that the ants would 
never get to the bone, but would get caught 
on the sticky fly-paper while trying to reach 
the food. But the florist was surprised to 
find that the ants, upon discovering the nature 
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| secured from a little pile near by. For hours 
the ants worked; and, when the path was 
completed, they made their way over its dry 
surface in couples, as in a march, to the 
bone. —Philadelphia Record, 


International Council. 


The following letter will be found. interest- 
ing:— ; 
Dinpicut, Mapras Presipency, SouTH Inp1a, 

March 10, 1901. | 


To THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Boston : — 


Dearly Beloved Brethren,—l, as metropolitan of 
the ancient Syro-Chaldean (Nestorian) Church, 
also known as the Syrian Christians of St. 
Thomas, appeal in the name of the self-existing 
and eternal God to our brethren of the enlight- 
ened and progressive Unitarian Christian Church 
of Boston, from whom I can expect every sym- 
pathy and help in our present afflictions, being 
connected to us by every tie of religious feeling. 
We, as the mother church of progressive and 
enlightened views of Christianity in the world, 
and who through years of persecution, both in 
Mohammedan countries and by Romish bigots, 
have still kept the great points of Christianity 
intrusted to us unsullied and pure, are com- 
pelled, owing to fresh persecution from the 
Jesuit Roman missionaries in India, to appeal 
during this crisis to our brethren in America for 
help, We need funds to enable us to build 
schools and churches to educate our Christian 
people here, so that they will be in a better posi- 
tion to resist the sophistries of Rome and to 
fully understand the beauties of our faith as left 
with us by the apostle Thomas. 

And I further appeal for our Master’s sake to 
any liberal-minded brother to arrange through 
your society with the Bible and Tract Society 
to supply me with Tamil Vernacular Bibles 
and portions for free distribution to my poor 
Christians, who have no vernacular copy of the 
Scriptures among them, and which I am unable 
to supply for want of funds. Owing to the past 
three years of famine, the people and church are 
in destitution, as the church has no funds and 
is solely supported by the people, who are ab- 
solutely dependent on their crops. 

I appeal in the name of God to each individ- 
ual member for help to save my _ people, 
your brethren, from further spiritual darkness. 
Money help is urgently needed, and any small 
sums will be gratefully acknowledged. 

Remembering you in our prayers before the 
throne of the Most High Jehovah, believe me, 
dear brethren, your fellow-laborer for Christ. 

Dom Luis MARIANO SOAVES MarR BASILIUS, 
Syro-Chaldean Metropolitan of India. 
[Seal of the Metropolitan.] 


NOTES. 

The foregoing letter is of striking interest. 
The Nestorian Christians are so called after 
Nestorius, the learned patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, whose emphatic dissent from the idola- 
trous worship of the Virgin Mary as “the Mother 
of God,” and interpretation of the union be- 
tween Christ and God as a moral and sympa- 
thetic one rather than an identity of nature or 
person, led to great controversies which con- 
vulsed Christendom in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies. The orthodox party, under Cyril of 
Alexandria, ‘finally triumphed over the followers 
of Nestorius. The council of Ephesus ¢on- _ 
demned the more rational view, and deposed 
Nestorius. He was’ persecuted bitterly, and 
driven into exile in lower Egypt. His bearing 
throughout was dignified and Christian. His 
heresy, however, continued to spread. His ad- 


of the paper-trap, formed a working force, | herents were pursued with all the terrors of the 
and built a path on the paper clear to the|imperial and ecclesiastical powers centred at 


bone. 


The material for the walk was sand| Rome. Expelled from the empire, they built up 
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a large sect in Persia, Kurdistan, and Armenia, 
where they remain, with greatly diminished 
numbers, ignorant, impoverished, and oppressed, 
to this day. They claim, however, an earlier 
origin than Nestorius. According to their own 
tradition, they are of Jewish descent, and con- 
nected with Ur of the Chaldees, from which 
they emigrated with Abraham to Syria. In the 
first century, A.D. they were converted, so runs 
their legend, to Christianity by the apostle 
Thomas, and afterward accepted Nestorius as 
the true interpreter and witness of the original 
gospel of Christ. They attach supreme impor- 
tance to the Scriptures, and have always been 
accounted the Protestants of Eastern Christi- 
anity, for which reason also they have been the 
object of severe and uninterrupted persecution 
by Rome for the past fourteen centuries. They 
_are unquestionably the oldest and purest of the 
Oriental churches, and have always been dis- 
tinguished for more or less Christological heresy. 

In the fifth and sixth centuries they displayed 
great missionary zeal, and spread rapidly to 
Egypt, Syria, Arabia, India, Tartary, and even 
China. Mar Abba L., their “great” patriarch 
(536-552), translated the litany of the Nestorians 
from the Greek; and this version continues in 
use among them to this day. Mohammed ob- 
tained his imperfect knowledge of Christianity, 
it is said, from a Nestorian monk. The Moham- 
medan authorities generally favored the sect, 
but at times cruelly oppressed it. Buddhism bor- 
rowed much of its form from Nestorianism. 

The popes sent out ever new missions to 
oppose the heresy until they were either con- 
verted or extirpated, with the exception of those 

_ Still dwelling in the wild mountains and valleys 
of Kurdistan and Armenia and the scattered 
congregations in India. They are very igno- 
rant, very poor, and much reduced by war, per- 
secution, and disease. Yet it is one of the mar- 
vels of religious history that, despite all their 
afflictions and the hostility of the alien races, 
governments, and churches in the lands they 
inhabit, the -Nestorians should have preserved 
their identity and worship down to the present 
day. 

In Southern India, on the Malabar coast, 
there exists still a branch of the Nestorian 
Church, organized, it is claimed, by a bishop 
who went thence from Jerusalem in the year 
345. We hear of them in the Malabar district 
in the sixth century. Thence they spread to 
Ceylon and China. The metropolitanate was 
attained in the eighth century. At one time they 
were accorded the privilege of forming a sepa- 
rate state, ruled over by their own monarch. 
Much weakened and reduced, in 1502 they 
offered the crown to the celebrated explorer 
Vasco da Gama, who had landed on their shores. 
About this time their connection with the par- 
ent Nestorian Church in Persia came to an end 
Putting themselves under the protection of Por- 
tugal, they realized too late their mistake in so 
doing. They were badly treated and oppressed. 
Jesuit emissaries sought to subject them to the 
Roman see by persuasion or violence. They 
are still in existence, however, though reduced 
in numbers and confined to the mountains. In 

~1807 they possessed 55 churches. They had 
some valuable manuscripts of the Scriptures 
and their ancient Syrian liturgy. “The Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas,” or “Syro-Chaldzan Chris- 

 tians,” as they prefer to call themselves, are 
said to number 70,000 at the present day in 
the Madras Presidency. They are mostly igno- 
rant, impoverished, and wanting in moral and 


Spiritual culture. 


is 


The British rule protects 
them; but they are much beset with Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, and much in need of a helping and 
civilizing hand. Their venerable history, their 
testimony to truth, and their sufferings for relig- 
ious freedom certainly entitle them to the interest 
and sympathy of the liberal Protestant world. 

Secretary Charles E. St. John of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association will be pleased to re- 
ceive contributions, small or great, for the bene- 
fit of our Nestorian fellow Christians. 

Rev. L. P. Jacks of Liverpool will conduct 
the opening religious service of the council. 

Dr. Bose and Pundit Sastri of Calcutta will 
read papers. 

Rev. R. Balmforth and Mr, W. S. Woodhead 
of Cape Town, Africa, will attend the meetings. 

A cordial letter of sympathy has been received 
from the eminent Norwegian author and pub- 
licist, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. - 

On Friday afternoon, May 31, from 4 to 6, the 
lord mayor of London will welcome the dele- 
gates at the Mansion House, and in the even- 
ing Sir. Edward and Lady Durning-Lawrence 
will hold a reception at Carlton House Terrace. 
Cuas. W. WENDTE. 


Boston Letter. 


The offer of $418,000 (four hundred and 
eighteen thousand dollars) for the property of 
the Second Church in Copley Square brings up 
again the consideration of how far it is wise to 
allow the ties of associations and cherished sen- 
timent to hold such large sums of possibly pro- 
ductive capital locked up in a church site. 
This offer for the Second Church property was 
made by a syndicate of business men, desirous 
of building a block of offices and stores. For 
this purpose it seems that the property has ex- 
ceptional value. The Second Church, has, how- 
ever, voted to decline the offer; and the ques- 
tion presents itself, Is it worth while for a 
church to be virtually paying a rental of twenty 
thousand dollars a year for the privilege of 
carrying on its work upon that particular spot? 
A very similar opportunity occurred a few 
weeks ago when a yet larger amount was offered 
for St. Paul’s on Tremont Street, and also re- 
fused. The daily press at the time discussed 
the whole issue; and, while it is doubtful if public 
Opinion supported the trustees in their action, 
yet it was plainly shown that the value of his- 
toric association has most certainly to be taken 
into consideration, as, in the suggestion to aban- 
don the site of King’s Chapel, for instance, it is 
not likely that a single vote could be obtained 
in its support. But in the case of the Second 
Church there is hardly sufficient historic in- 
terest in the site to make that a weighty argu- 
ment; and if a thoroughly satisfactory and more 
conveniently situated location can be secured 
for one hundred thousand dollars, an edifice 
erected for another hundred, leaving an avail- 
able fund for the support of increased church 
activities of two hundred thousand dollars, a 
considerable responsibility seems to rest with 
those who are obliged to determine the question. 

The annual meeting of the Church of the 
Disciples was held April 24. This charch is 
one that has always held a very high place 
among Boston churches. It has a unique posi- 
tion, having been founded by James Freeman 
Clarke upon principles which at the time did 
not seem to be practically evident in the organi- 
zations of the other Christian churches of the 
city, All seats were to be free; and the relations 
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of the people to one another were to be those of 
sympathetic, open, brotherly interest and friend- 
ship. The Brook Farm experiment was being 
tried, Parker had just begun to preach at West 
Roxbury, Emerson was a living influence, and 
Channing was still preaching, though he died the 
next year. It was a time of many new move- 
ments, but this attempt of Mr. Clarke’s proved 
permanent. Other societies do not seem to 
have imitated it; but it holds its own in the 
public esteem, and is looked upon as a church 
with a distinct mission—a church that never 
had time for any private dissension, but in its 
simple, straightforward way is constantly and 
earnestly engaged in bringing in the kingdom 
of God. There was an attendance of over two 
hundred at the annual meeting, which was the 
sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
church. An encouraging item among the many 
reports of active work accomplished was the 
statement that the permanent fund being raised 
for the endowment of the church, now amounted 
to $29,000. Dr. Charles G. Ames, the present 
pastor, read the report of the Pastoral Commit- 
tee, which showed an increased church member- 
ship. The benevolent activities of the church 
told of a large number of excellent institutions 
with which the church has co-operated. One 
striking item was the report of a Sewing Com- 
mittee: that forty poor women had been em- 
ployed, and made six hundred and thirty-one 
articles of clothing. The invalids and needy 
ones to whom the church extends care and hos- 
pitality were not forgotten, and provision made 
for summer outings. The belief that this church 
is one of the most valuable motive powers in 
the upbuilding of the higher life of the city was 
abundantly proved. 

The Channing Unitarian Club held its Ladies’ 
Night meeting at the Hotel Vendome April 22. 
This club maintains its reputation for bringing 
together a splendid representation of the 
younger leaders in our Unitarian work. Presi- 
dent Charles F. Hall and Mrs. G. Hall with in- 
vited guests, Rev. and Mrs. Wolcott Brooks, 
Rev. Edward Anderson, and Rev. John Snyder 
received the large company of members and 
guests. After the banquet, entertaining 
speeches were made, mingled with some pro- 
found and scholarly remarks, such as the sugges- 
tions offered by Rev. G. Wolcott Brooks for a 
theological basis of faith upon which Unitarians 
and Orthodox Congregationalists might find a 
common ground, and possibly find a way to 
eventual reunion. Also, the thoughtful paper of 
Rev. John Snyder, in which he traced the his- 
toric importance of the layman’s part in relig- 
jous organization, and called upon the laity of 
this generation to guide the development of the 
new religious forces. F. B, M. 


Western Conference Finances. 


Many of the readers of the Register are 
familiar with the financial difficulties which 
have beset the Western Unitarian Conference 
in recent years. It has been many years since 
the treasurer was able to present a clean balance 
sheet in his annual report. He was, however, 
able to report a year ago that the contributions 
for the year had been sufficient to pay not only 
the running expenses, but also $250 on the 
standing indebtedness. At that time $1,835 of 
this indebtedness still remained unpaid. He is 
now able to report that, if the pledges for this 
year are all made good the running expenses 
will be provided for, and a further payment of 
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$1,400 made upon the indebtedness. In other 
words, when the conference meets on May 14, 
not more than $500 of the debt will remain 
unpaid. 

The conference should make a better show- 
ing than that this year. It ought to celebrate 
the opening of the century by a meeting at 
which thetreasurer should declare the confer- 
ence free from debt. It has occurred to me 
that some friends of the conference who read 
the Register and who have not been reached by 
a personal appeal will desire to contribute to 
this end. Most of the ministers and most of 
the churches in the Central West have con- 
tributed generously already. There are some, 
however, in the Central West who are inter- 
ested in the work of the conference who have 
not yet had the opportunity to help. And this 
letter may fall under the eyes of, others who 
have worked in the Western Conference in the 
past, and will wish to assist it in this emer- 
gency. One minister, formerly from the West, 
has already done so generously. The immedi- 
ate payment of this debt will bring new life into 
our Western missionary work. Contributions 
will be promptly acknowledged by the treasurer, 
Mr. H. W. Brough, at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. F. C. SourHwortTH. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


NOTES. 


The Young People’s Religious Union of 
Memorial Chapel, Chicago, Ill., has this week 
joined with the National Union. Let all the 
older unions extend to it a most cordial wel- 
come. The secretary is Miss Jeannette Barnet, 
6130 Lexington Avenue. 

here will be a public meeting held on May 
12, at 7.30 P.M., at the First Parish Church, 
Meeting-house Hill, Dorchester, under the 
auspices of the Nathaniel Hall Society. Sev- 
eral very interesting speakers have been secured 
for this meeting, and a cordial welcome is given 
to all who are interested to attend. 

On April 19 the county convention of the 
Young People’s Religious Union was held in 
the Church of the Unity, Worcester, Mass. 
This meeting is to be held once a year to draw 
together the Federations of Young People’s 
Religious Unions in that county. 

Rev. Clifton M. Gray opened the meeting 
with a devotional service. The first speaker was 
Rev. Frederic J. Gauld of Leominster, whose 
subject was “Great Causes with which we may 
ally Ourselves.” Mr. Charles M. Thayer then 
spoke on “The Literature of Religion.” After 
these two addresses came a discussion of points 
brought out by the speakers. The afternoon 
session was presided over by Henry A. Mac- 
gowan. Reports reviewing the work of various 
local unions were read. Rev. George W. Kent 
spoke on “How Definiteness wins,” and Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen on “Co-operation among 
Young People.” A general discussion followed. 

A vote was taken on the question of holding 
such meetings on holidays, and the general 
sentiment seemed to be against holiday meet- 
ings. 

The convention adjourned after some music. 


TOPIC. 


Topic for May 12: “This Modern Restless- 
ness.” Acts xvii. 22; Prov. xxix. 18. 


QUOTATIONS. 


“Take life like a man, take it just as though 
it were, as it is, an earnest, vital, essential 
affair.” 

“Do the things external which fall upon thee 
distract thee? Give thyself time to learn some- 
thing new and good, and cease ta be whirled 
about.” —Marcus Aurelius, 
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“The earnestness of life is the only passport 


to the satisfaction of life.”— Theodore Parker. 


THIS MODERN RESTLESSNESS. 


BY HARRIET H. THOMPSON. 


Restlessness is, in the highest sense of the 
word,—the sense in which I wish to use it,—dis- 
quietude of mind, inner unrest. Now, while the 
ideal state of mind is not one of inactivity, it is 
characterized, it seems to me, by tranquillity, 
serenity, peace. 

A close observer of human nature would 
probably discover that in these modern times 
this restlessness is quite frequently to be found. 
Yet, its manifestations can hardly be confined 
to the present day or to any one set of external 
conditions. In the past, as well as in the pres- 
ent, and ever under outward conditions the most 
varied, is it to be discovered. ‘ 

Tn truth, be the environment what it may, the 
angel peace does not dwell in the heart, if 
thought of self is uppermost, consideration for 
others a minor matter, the call of duty habit- 
ually neglected for that of pleasure. They who 
are not living in harmony with the Eternal reap 
the penalty of inner restlessness, for God’s way 
is the way of peace. People who claim to be 
non-religious are really allying themselves to 
God and his righteousness whenever they walk 
according to the light of conscience, are they 
not? And shall we not find the deepest and 
most abiding peace in the hearts of people who 
have faith in God, and who habitually choose 
the path—often rough and thorny—that “shines 
with the holy light of his approval ”? 

It seems to me, then, that religion is the heal- 
ing balm that is to soothe to rest the tossed and 
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troubled souls who know not serenity. And by 


religion I mean real, vital religion, whose es-| 


sence is love for the Father Almighty and his 
children everywhere. I mean religion that 
prompts self-development and, if need be, self- 


sacrifice, that one may the more effectually serve | 


God and humanity. By religion I mean pure, 
spiritual religion, in which the acknowledged 
authority in things moral and spiritual is neither 
the Chure the Bible nor Jesus, but God 
in one’s own conscience. I mean religion most 
rich in feeling, yet never divorced from a rev- 
erent, intellectual search for truth. 

Oh, may the restless souls all about us come 
under the blessed sway of him who said, “My 
peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth 
give I unto you”! May they be attracted to. 
Jesus because of his transcendent greatness of 
soul! May there spring up in their hearts a 
wondering love and reverence for this God-like 
man, in whom are found blended, in such perfect 
harmony, majesty and simplicity, power and 
love, strength and gentleness, moral greatness 
and humility, manly self-reliance, and childlike 
faith and trust! May they thus come under the 
holy influence of this majestic yet gracious soul, 
whose glance of compassionate love and words 
of eternal truth, together with his life of moral 
heroism, have such power to lure souls from the 
bondage of self and sin and things seen and 
temporal to that inner, unseen world of eternal 
realities, that peaceful heaven of pure souls 
which is bright with 


“That radiance of the kingdom, that high noon 
Of life and love, which, shining inwardly, 
Hath never any night”! 


If they should, out of love, heed the Master’s 
call, “Follow me,” they would sooner or later, it 
seems to me, rise to a plane of life where they 
would fully realize that “we feed on husks, we 
live in shadows, we drink from no undrainable 
fountains,” until we consciously ally ourselves to 
the Father of our spirits. As the followers of 
Jesus climb upward along the spiritual way 
under the guidance of this Master in the things 
of the spirit, they learn to depend more and 
more upon themselves. At length they look 
upon him less as their master and teacher than 
as a helpful friend of the spirit, whose sacred 
companionship is most uplifting. For now they 
have gained the heights of faith. They, too, 
know what it is to love, obey, and serve God. 
They, too, have found the way of eternal peace, 
—‘that peace which the world can neither give 
nor take away.” At length, they can lift up 
their hearts unto God, and say, humbly and 

everently : — 


“What is our being but a cry, 
A restless longing still, 
Which thou alone canst satisfy, 
Alone thy fulness fill!” 


Che Sunday School. 


The completion of the course of lessons 
“Great Passages from the Bible” enables the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society to point with 
some satisfaction to a treatment of the Bible 
which has been consecutive and thorough. If 
there are any gaps they are to be found in 
the Epistles of the New Testament. These are 
readily filled by some other material. The 
Epistles do not lend themselves so readily to 
Sunday-school instruction as other parts of the 
Bible. But in the concluding series, on the 
topic, “Great Passages from the Bible,” atten- 
tion has been called to the Epistles and to the 
Fourth Gospel. The chief value of the teach- 
ing on this subject is to give to the pupil not a 
textual commentary, verse by verse, but a gen- 
eral idea of the spirit and form represented by 
the Epistles in particular. Accordingly, there 
will be found in this concluding course of les- 
sons subjects taken from the books of Romans, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Hebrews, James, Peter, 
Revelation, and Timothy. In addition are three 
salient themes from the Fourth Gospel. 


Material from the Old Testament for “Great 
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Passages from the Bible” is taken from Genesis, 
Exodus, Deuteronomy, Samuel, Kings, Jere- 
miah, Isaiah, Micah, Proverbs, These are not 
only conspicuous passages: they are peaks in 
the teachings of the Old Testament, significant 
in religious development and prophetic vision. 
As a survey of the evolution of religion in 
human history, this latest course is of great 
value. St it passes out of that valuation, and 
ascends into the higher region wherein the 
elements of morals and religion ‘are clearly set 
forth, culminating in the spiritual power of 
Christianity. All this is put in language and 
terms fitted to Sunday-school demands. Great 
as the subjects are, they are available for treat 
ment in the Intermediate Grade, and by an intel- 
ligent teacher can be rendered both interesting 
and educational. 


Certain omissions have been deliberately 
made. It is to be remembered that the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society has been issuing 
courses of study on the Bible for some six or 
seven years. It was deemed advisable in pre- 
paring “Great Passages from the Bible” to 
“avoid ground covered in previous courses.” 
These courses already published are as follows: 
“Old Testament Narratives,” “The Story of 
Israel,” “Great Thoughts of Israel,” “Scenes 
from the Life of Jesus,” “The Teaching of 
Jesus,” and “The Beginning of Christianity.” 
The writers of the concluding series, Mr. Puls- 
ford and Mr. Horton, have endeavored to deal 
frankly with the higher criticism, and yet sought 
to embody the spirit and power of religious in- 
terpretation. They believe that it is possible to 
combine a rational treatment of the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures with a reverential spirit, 
doubting not that the result will be both en- 
lightenment and inspiration, As the preface to 
the lessons says: “If this course, ‘Great Pas- 
sages from the Bible,’ results in a better under- 
standing of what the Bible is, and even in a 
small measure leads to a closer acquaintance 
with some of the memorable utterances it con- 


tains, it will prove a fitting supplement to the 


series of lessons already issued. But, more 
even than this, it seems to afford material rich 
in suggestion for that instruction in righteous- 
ness which is ever the main aim of our Sunday- 
schools.” At the beginning of the Sunday- 
school year, next September, these lessons will 
be printed no longer in leaflets, but will be pub- 
lished in manual form. The subjects of the five 
concluding leaflets in “Great Passages from the 
Bible” are “The Great High Priest” (Hebrews), 
“Practical Religion” (Jame “The Growth of 
Character” (z Peter), “The City of God” (Rev- 
elation), and “Instruction in Righteousness” 
(2 Timothy). 


The head-master of the Allen School, West 
Newton, Mass., Mr. Albert E. Bailey, has very 
kindly sent me a little pamphlet entitled “His- 
tory of Israel.” It is an outline of study pre- 
pared for the Men’s Bible Class, First Baptist 
Church in West Newton. It is a significant 
publication, showing two things: first, how 
interesting a study of the Old Testament can 
be made; secondly, the progressive character 
of modern instruction. I am sure that any 
Men’s Class going through such a course of 
lessons must come out with a deeper and wider 
sense of Biblical knowledge. The references 
would seem to indicate that, in the main, each 
subject is considered on the basis of frank 
scholarship and genuine research. But amid 
the historical details there shines forth recog- 
nition of the proper ie purpose and 
spirit in such a study. ith such improved 
methods of studying the Bible, what a noble 
prospect extends before us! The Bible will 
become more and more a vital factor in the 
thoughts and lives of the twentieth century. 


The Rev. Amandus H. Norman of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is in need of forty or fifty 
song and service books. Any Sunday-school 
having second-hand copies of “The Carol,” 
and wishing to donate them for a good purpose, 
will please communicate with Mr. Norman. 
Mr. Norman is vigorously at work, and de- 
serves the support of those who haye the 
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progress of our faith among the Scandinavians 
at heart. He begins his summer work very 
soon at Hanska, a most promising field, in 
which gratifying results have already appeared. 
The Scandinavian element is one of the most 
reliable among our varied nationalities, thrifty, 
earnest, of the stuff to make good citizens. 
What the average Scandinavian needs most 
is a cheerful, enlightened view of religion. 
Mr. Norman is doing the best thing for his 
people by promulgating the doctrines of our 
liberal faith. Epwarp A. Horron, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


Women's Alliance.—The regular meeting 
of the Suffolk and Norfolk Branches will be 
held at-25 Beacon Street ou Monday, May 6, 
at 11 o'clock. Officers of other branches are 
cordially invited. 


Cambridge Association of Ministers.— 
Next meeting at West Medford, Monday, 
May 6, with Rev. George H. Badger. Train 
leaves Boston at noon. Electrics every half- 
hour from Scollay Square. Luncheon at 12.45, 
corner of Brooks and Woburn Streets. Sub- 
ject, “Missionary Unitarianism.” Hilary By- 
grave, Secretary. 


Ministers’ Monday Club.—The club will 
meet at 25 Beacon Street on Monday, May 6, 
at 10.30 A.M. Rev. H, F. Bond will preside. 
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Rey. J. H. Whitmore will read a paper on “The 
Intellectual Greatness of Jesus Christ.” All 
the ministers in and about Boston are invited 
and urged to attend, and to co-operate in mak- 
ing these meetings even a greater success than 
they are at present. 


Western Unitarian Anniversaries.— The 
anniversaries 'will be held May 14,15, and 16 
at the Church of the Messiah and Church 
of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Western Ministers’ Institute: Tuesday, May 
14, at the Church of the Unity. 10 A.M., a paper 
on “The Higher Criticism,” by Rabbi Samuel 
Sale, St. Louis. 10.45 A.M., “The Mystic Basis 
of ‘In Memoriam,’” Prof. James W. Dixon, St. 
Louis. 11.30 A.M., report of the Committee on 
Church Organization in the West. 12 M., devo- 
tional meeting, led by Rev. F. M. Bennett, 
Lawrence, Kan. 1 P.M., intermission, lunch- 
eon. 2 P.M., “The Way into the Church,” Rev. 
F. A. Gilmore, Madison, Wis. 2.45 P.M., gen- 
eral discussion of this paper and the commit- 
tee’s report. 4 P.M., directors’ meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. 

Western Unitarian Conference: Tuesday 
evening, May 14, at the Church of the Messiah. 
8 P.M., opening session of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, address of welcome, Rev. 

. W. Day, St. Louis; conference sermon, 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president of the 
American Unitarian Association. 9.30 P.M., in- 
formal reception in the church parlors. Wednes- 
day, May 15: 10 A.M., opening business session 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, address of 
the president, Mr. Lawrence P. Conover, Hins- 
dale, Ill.; report of the treasurer, Mr. H. W. 
Brough, Chicago; report of the secretary, Rev. 
F, C. Southworth, Chicago.’ 11 a.M., “A Word 
from the Field”: Rev. Mary A. Safford, Des 
Moines, Ia.; Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, Lithia, Ill.; 
Rey. Florence Buck, Manistee, Mich. 12 M.,, 
memorial service in remembrance of Allen 
Walton Gould, led by Rev. Elinor E. Gerdon, 
Burlington, Ia. 1 P.M., intermission, luncheon 
served at the church. 2.30 P.M., “Our Mission- 
ary Agencies in the West,” Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D. 3 P.M., general discussion, opened 
by Rev. Mary A. Safford. 8 pP.M., platform 
meeting, “The Church and Modern Life”: (1) 
As an Interpreter of Life, Rev. M. O. Simons, 
Cleveland, Ohio; (2) As a Means of Social Ser- 
vice, Rev. W. H. Ramsay, Kansas City, Mo.; 
(3) As a Redemptive Power, Rev Albert 
Lazenby, Chicago. 

Western Unitarian Sunday School Society: 
Thursday, May 16, 10 A.M., annual meeting, 
report of the secretary and treasurer, Mr. Al- 
bert Scheible; vote on increasing the number 
of directors from twelve to fifteen. 10.20 A.M., 
“Teaching Rational Religion in the Sunday- 
school,” Rev. George A. Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
10.40 A.M., discussion, led by Rev. W. Hanson 
Pulsford, Chicago. 11.20 A.M., election _ of 
officers, discussion of plans for the ensuing 
year. 12M., devotional meeting, led by Rev. 
E. G. Spencer, St. Louis. 1 P.M., intermis- 
sion, luncheon. 

Women’s National Alliance: 2 P.M., meet- 
ing of the Women’s National Alliance, in 
charge of Mrs. Mary W. McKittrick, St. Louis; 
addresses by Miss Emma C. Low, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Rev. Mary A. Safford, Rev. Florence 
Buck, Rev. Elinor E. Gordon, and others. 
4 P.M., final business meeting of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, election of officers. 
8 P.M., platform meeting, “Signs of Promise 
on the Religious Horizon”: (1) Tendencies 
toward Liberalism among Denominations, Rev. 
R. W. Boynton, St. Paul, Minn.; (2) Growth of 
Fraternity among Churches, Rev. Fred V. Haw- 
ley, Louisville, Ky.; (3)-The Inspiration of De- 
nominational Loyalty, Rev. W. Hanson Puls- 
ford, Chicago. 

The meetings of the Ministers’ Institute will 
be held in the Church of the Unity. The 
meetings of the conference will be held in the 
Church of the Messiah. 

On Tuesday evening, after the sermon at the 
Church of the Messiah, the Hospitality Commit- 
tees will greet the visiting delegates ata recep- 
tion to be held in the rooms adjoining the 
church, 
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Conferences. 

Plymouth and Bay Conference.—The 
First Unitarian Church, Rockland, Rev. Harry 
Lutz, minister, invites the members of the 
conference to hold their annual meeting in 
that place, Thursday, May 9. Program: 
Io A.M., devotional meeting, led by Rev. Fred 
W. Smith, Duxbury. 10.30 a.M., business 
meeting, reports of secretary and treasurer, 
election of officers. 11 A.M., address by Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, secretary of American 
Unitarian Association. Subject, “Our Nearest 
Duty.” . Discussion, led by Rev. R. R. Shippen, 
Brockton, and Rev. J. F. Meyer, Nantucket; 
conference collection. 1 P.M. collation. 2 
P.M., addresses by Judge George W. Kelley, 
Rockland, and Mr. E. Pomeroy Collier, Co- 
pee Subject, “The Church and Modern 
Life.” 


Worcester Conference.—The spring ses- 
sion of the Worcester Conference will be held 
on the evening of the 15th and the 16th of May 
with the First Congregational Unitarian Church. 
The sermon will be preached by Rev. John 
Snyder of Wellesley Hills. Dr. G. M. Bartol of 
Lancaster will conduct the devotional service on 
Thursday morning. The topic for the day’s dis- 
cussion will be “The Religious Training of our 
Young People”; and the paper of the morning 
will be read by Jonathan Smith, Esq., of Clinton. 
The general topic is to be divided into three 
parts: First, Religious Training in and through 
the Sunday-school, Rev. F. J. Gauld, Leomin- 
ster; second, In and through Church Attend- 
ance, Rev. W. I. Lawrance, Winchester; third, 
In and through Conference and Classes with the 
Minister, Rev. C. G. Horst, Upton. The day’s 
discussion will be summed up and the closing 
address given by Dr. Chamberlain of Clark 
University, Worcester. 


Connecticut Valley Conference.— The 
semi-annual meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Conference of Unitarian Congregational and 
Other Christian Churches will be held with the 
Free Congregational Society of Florence, North- 
ampton, Mass., on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 14 and 15. The conference sermon will be 
preached by Rev. Joseph Waite of Hartford on 
the evening of the 14th at 7.45 o’clock. The 
conference will assemble for the transaction of 
business on the morning of the rsth at Io 
o’clock. At 10.30 o’clock the theme for discus- 
sion, “Our Denominational Outlook and the 
Needs of the Hour,” will be introduced by Rev. 
Charles E. St. John of Boston. He will be fol- 
lowed by Rev. Samuel R. Free of Willimantic 
and Rey. William S. Morgan of Derby, Conn. 
A discussion from the floor will occupy the re- 
mainder of the forenoon session. The confer- 
ence will adjourn for dinner, which will be 
spread by the Ladies’ Industrial Union ‘at 12.30 
o’clock. The afternoon session will open at 2 
o’clock, when an address will be delivered by 
Rev. James Eells of Boston on “The Develop- 
ment of Sonship.” Each society within the 
conference is expected to send six delegates 
and to invite the attendance of all others inter- 
ested in our work. Reduced rates for round- 
trip tickets are promised from all stations of the 
Boston & Maine system within the conference 
limits, from which the regular fare is more than 
two cents per mile, good May 14 and 15. Elec- 
tric cars from Northampton railroad station to 
Cosmian Hall every ten minutes. All delegates 
wishing entertainment for Tuesday night should 
send their names to the secretary at least two 
days before the meeting of the conference. 


Churches, 


Boston.—First Church, James Eells: At the 
annual meeting held on April 16 the following 
Standing Committee was elected: John E. 
Thayer, Alfred B. Hall, James B. Preston, 
Henry Endicott, Joseph B, Moors, Joseph A. 
Francis, Dr, Charles J. White, Charles H. 
Traiser, Edward C. Bradlee. It was also voted 
to discontinue the use of the “Book of Prayer” 
for a year, and to substitute for it a simpler 
form of congregational service, 
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The ee annual reunion of the mem- 
bers of the Third Church in Dorchester (the 
Third Religious Society) was held at the church 
parlors on Richmond Street on Monday even- 
ing, April 29. The pastor, Rev. Frederick B. 
ott, presided and welcomed the members. 
Mr. Mott spoke of the high and inspiring pur- 
ose which united the members of the church, 
d to the excellent example afforded in 
: three who had passed away since 
gathering, and congratulated the 
church upon the strength added by the twelve new 
members. Nine years ago, the first year of Mr. 
Mott’s ministry, the attendance was forty-nine, 
and on the present occasion eighty. Following 
the pastor’s words of welcome very inspiring ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; Rev. Edward A. Horton, president of the 
Sunday School Society; and Rev. Albert J. 
Coleman, who is a member of this church, hav- 
ing received here his first impulse to enter the 
ministry. 


Buffalo, N.¥Y.—Rev. A. L. Hudson: At a 
conference last Saturday between Secretary 
St. John and Mr. Hudson plans were formulated 
for the summer work at Buffalo in connection 
with the Pan-American Exposition, and a par- 
tial schedule of ministers was made out. The 
two Buffalo churches will be kept open all sum- 
mer, services being held in the morning at the 
Church of Our Father and in the evening at 
the Parkside church. The Church of Our 
Father will also be kept open every day from 
8.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M., and a reception committee 
will be in attendance from 9 to 10 A.M. to give 
such information and assistance to visitors as 
may facilitate the comfort and pleasure of the 
guests. A correspondence committee will be 
appointed in this connection to answer any 
inquiries that may be made. Full announcement 
of these arrangements will be made from time 
to time in these columns. 


Meadville, Pa.—The exercises of gradua- 
tion at the Theological School will take place 
this year on Thursday, June 6. An excellent 
class of eight young men will then bid farewell 
to the school. Rev. Robert Collyer, whose 
recent gifts to the school have been so impor- 
tant and helpful, has been invited to preach the 
sermon to the graduating class. 

The marriage of Miss Annie L. Barber, the 
eldest daughter of Prof. H. H. Barber, and Rev. 
Ward Robinson Clarke of Dover, N.H., took 
place at “Sunnyside,” the bride’s home, on the 
evening of April 17. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Prof. Barber, who used the beautiful 
form of service which he has evolved during 
the years of his clerical experience. Mrs. 
Clarke is well and happily known to Radcliffe 
‘College, of which she was one of the first 
graduates. She is one of the associates of its 
management. Mr. Clarke is a graduate of 
Oberlin and Yale. He spent the year 1898-99 
in the Meadville School, going thence to the 
Harvard Divinity School for a year. 


Needham, Mass.— The First Parish Sun- 
day-school celebrated its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary on Sunday, April 28, at four o’clock ; and it 
was a very interesting occasion. Past members 
of the school attended, sitting together in classes, 
in many cases with the same teacher as in years 
gone by. It was a pleasant reunion, many from 
other towns not having visited the Sunday-school 
since they were pupils in it. All members, pres- 
ent and past, wore ribbon badges made for this 
occasion. The principal address was made by 
Rev. E. A. Horton. An historical sketch was 
read by Mrs. C.G. Mills; and photographs of the 
past officers were shown, also badges, pro- 

rammes, and other relics which are to be kept 
iy the secretary. The roll of honor was read, 
and diploma cards given to the class leaving the 

rimary department. A crayon portrait of Mrs. 
E. E. Mayo, whose name was first on the early 
records of the Sunday-school, and whose earthly 
life ended January 30, was given to the church by 
_members of the above organizations, The most 
tender and touching part of the service was at 


the close, when, by baptism and the right hand’ 


‘The Christian Register 


of fellowship, the pastor, Rev. Philip S. Thacher, 
welcomed into the church fourteen young men 
and women from the seniorclasses. The fact that 
this was, perhaps, the last service before the de- 
parture of our dear minister for Salt Lake City, 
made it doubly affecting and brought tears to 
all eyes. 


Newton, Mass.— The Channing Religious 
Society has called Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of 
Buffalo, N.Y, 


San Francisco.—The First Church, Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt: At the Easter service sixty 
persons presented themselves for membership, 
and were formally received into the society, and 
at the close of the service signed the church 
book. The plate collection on Easter Sunday 
was the largest in the history of the church. 
Rev. Mr. Leavitt has been invited to deliver the 
baccalaureate sermon to the graduating class 
at Stanford University, to address the Grand 
Army on Memorial Sunday, and to give the 
oration at the graduation exercises of the 
Cooper Medical College. He has also been 
nominated for chaplain of the Loyal Legion of 
California, 


St. John, N.B.—Our cause here has suffered 
a heavy loss:in the death of our secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. A. W. Reed. He had occupied 
this position with fidelity, generosity, and satis- 
faction for the past five years. For six years he 
had been a church mend He was a man of 
sweet temper and gentle nature. He possessed 
strong liberal convictions, which he had arrived 
at as a result of his passage from orthodoxy. 
As a husband, father, friend, and citizen, he was 
exemplary. Born Oct. 3, 1854, he passed away 
at the early age of forty-seven. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Rev. A. G. Jennings: Rev. 
A. G. Jennings has been invited to deliver the 
annual address on Memorial Day at Xenia, 
Ohio. Mr. Jennings has been chaplain of 
Toledo Post, No. 107, for many years. At a 
meeting of Sorosis Club, recently held at the 
University Club rooms, the subject was “The 
worlds, and all the souls that dwell therein, did 
He create.” Mrs. W. W. Ainsworth gave a 
reading from a sermon recently preached by Mr. 
Jennings, entitled “Some Modern Giants.” 


( Personals, 


A Correction.—The “Rev.” should have pre- 
ceded the name of W. F. Skerrye, the author of 
an article in our columns last week. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— : 


Already acknowledged .. + $43,362.48 
Apr. 23. Society in Rowe. . 15.00 
23. Society in Alton, Ill 117.00 
23. Society in Bangor, Me.. 279.00 


23. Society in Newburg, NY. on ace 


(on i Sas 25.00 
23. Society in Augusta, Me....+....ss.0-s 40.35 
23: Sunday-school of Society in Danvers.. 4.11 
23. Sunday-school of Society in Berlin ... 5.70 
23. Society in Castine.... koi00 
23. Society in Northfield, 7.90 
23. Unity Church, Natick ...,.. 10.00 
23. First Congregational Society, 152.59 
23. Society in Lawrence... 36.50 


23. Liberal Christian Church, Wilton, 


23. Sunday-school of Society in Brattle- 


boro, Vitissen sere sten ence seceeee sees 1.00 
23. Second Unitarian Society, Brookline.. 120,00 
23. Society in Needham......... Sets edees 35.65 


23. Society in Nantucket. 
24. yy Unitarian Church, 


Pe reer 
24. Society in Lebanon, N.H, ¥ 
24. Sunday-school of Society in Sudbury.. ~ 1.00 
24. Society in Wolfboro, N.H., addi- 
tiotial (in all $12.30).+++ esse eee. sees 
24. Society in Chicopee........ tee 
24. Society in St. John, N.B.,...... 
24. Society in Kingston ........... 
24. Bulfinch Place Church, Bost 
24. Society in Newburyport ..-..... 


Apr. 


Business Notices. 


Mr. Uriah Welch, proprietor of the new Hotel 
Lenox, Exeter and Boylston Streets, Boston, is a hotel 
man who combines a mature and very successful expe- 
rience of many years with progressive, liberal, enterpris- 
ing methods, the results of which are seen in the man- 
agement and general conduct of this superb establish- 
ment in the Back Bay quarter. 


A Royal Piece.—One of the handsomest pieces of 
furniture ever brought out in this’ city is now on exhibition 
at the warerooms of the Paine Furniture Company. It is 
a colonial dining-table in old-growth mahogany, with 
Doric columns and a great sweeping track base. The 
announcement fairly describes it when it states “it is 
unquestionably the finest and most classic of all colonial 
designs seen in. these warerooms in the past twelve months.” 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester, 25th inst., by Rey. Eugene R. Shippen, 
of the First Parish in Dorchester, Seymour Howard Stone, 
of Boston, formerly of Wilmington, Del., son of Rev. 
George W. Stone, and Amy Wentworth, daughter of 
Mrs. Philip H. Wentworth, Dorchester. 


Deaths. 


At Worcester, 22d inst., Henry Coffin Adams, son of - 
George D. and Deborah Hussey Adams, and grandson 
of the late Rev. Christopher C, Hussey, aged 15 yrs. 4 mos. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


ONS Ar UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Established 
1859. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


PAN = AMERICAN — EXPOSITION 
LODGINGS 


Which will be appreciated by Pan-American 
visitors. For terms address Mrs. E. M. Brrp- 
SALL, 378 Crescent Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Reference by permission, Rev. Frederic H. Kent, 
pastor of Parkside Unitarian Church. 


FoR RENT—A furnished nine-room 


cottage on}the Maine coast, three miles from Ells- 
worth and one mile from steamboat wharf. Only nine 
hours from Boston by rail, with choice of all water trip 
daily. Recently refitted and furnished for summer use, 
with commodious bath-house on the shore and excellent 
bathing at high tide. For further particulars and terms 
address A. L, Hupson, 147 Bryant Street, Buffalo, N.Y, 


Residence in England. 

KR. BROOKE HERFORD wishes to recom- 
mend to Americans ne. England a very com- 
fortable homelike Boarding-house at Bournemouth, 
one of the most beautiful watering-places on the south 
coast. One hour by rail from Southampton. Address 

Miss CHaLpgcoTT, StrrL1nG House, BournemouTu. 
NOTICE. in one of the finest health resorts in 
qummemes Virginia, where is located the only Unita- 
edifice in the State. ‘On street car line, near 


Special inducements to Unitarian settlers 


10.00 | rian church 
337.86 | Richmond, Address E. S, Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 


Apr, 25. Jordan ( Church, Shelbyville, Til....... $5.00 
25. Society = Greenfield, ener i 
all $156) ' 1.00 
25. Society in Ottawa, Can.. Soke 10.00 
25. Society in Walpole... 30.00 
25. All Souls’ Soegnia “Church “of “Rox- 
bury, Bos’ 187.85 
25. First Nea of “West Roxbury, Bos- 
ton.. si 35.00 
25. Society i in Springfield: 442.16 
25. Society in Leicester..... 25.00 
25. Society in Uxbridge, on a 27.55 
26. Society in Kalamazoo, Mich. 10.00 
26. Society in Manistee, Mich.. 10,00 
26. Society in Grafton ....... = 20.00 
26. Society in Middleboro ..........++ +00 25.00 
26. Society in Brewster, pa vs = 
$25) .. Seen we 10.00 
26. Society ix in : Albany, N. Viswas 68.00 
26. Society in Humboldt, Ia.. 5.00 
26. Society i in Lancaster, N. H. 14.25 
26. Society in Lynn, additions 
1.00 
26 
school in Littleton 5.00 
26. Busy Bees of Sandan aesoo in Little- 
ton.. 75 
26. Holland “Unitarian “Society, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. . ee 10.00 
26. Society in Keokuk, ‘Ta. a 10.00 
26, Society in. Dover...s -scese.s cos caees ss 10,00 
26. Church of Our Father, Boston (East), 55.50 
26. Sunday-school of epee of uae Bee 
ciples, Boston. 45-17 
26, First Congregati 
water 10.00 
26. Church of All Souls, New York, N.Y. 1,000.00 
27. First Congregational S Society, Salem 167.25 
27. First penssrestsel Satteeay jai ‘ton, 
N.H. Scat 15.75 
27. Society i in Houlton, Me... BY 43.50 
- 27. Society in Hubbardston 7.50 
27. First Parish, Brookline, additional Gn 
BEB ra8eleo) cs Abc eha ows facxes 26.00 
27. Church of Our Father, Buffalo, N 500.00 
27. Society in Mount Pleasant, Mich, 5.00 
27. Parkside Unitarian Bee Buffalo, 
Ne 11.25 
27. Society in Leominster. Siajereis pa ueaih nie Ss ue 220.00 
27. Seay in Uxbridge, additional (in all 
Peet cae wane cere mene tere ee eeee 2.00 
27. Fi rst Goneregataat a Athol.. 20.00 
27. Society in Kansas City, Mo.....;..++- 50.33 


27. Society in Bedford, additional (in all 
P10) obs cece wees cee e nee seer rene 6.00 


Providence, R.I.. 
27. New South Church, 
tional (in all $20) 


91.43 


15.00 
$48,798.01 


Francis H. Lincotn, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Brooke Herford. 


Miss Hannah Hankinson, afterward Mrs. 
Brooke Herford, was born in Manchester (Aug. 
6, 1823), close to a great mill of which her 
father was one of the managers. She was edu- 
cated at the best preparatory school in Man- 
chester; and thus in her early life the two 
streams met which never parted,— familiarity 
with the cares and wants of poor people and a 
vivid share in the intellectual interests open to 
those of larger means and more abundant 
leisure. When a mistress was needed for the 
Ashtons’ factory school at Flowery Field, Miss 
Hankinson saw her opportunity, and eagerly 
applied for the position. Year after year she 
threw herself into the work with the ardor 
which distinguished her through life, but her 
influence reached far beyond the children them- 
selves. She was determined to make the school- 
room a centre of happiness and interest and an 
uplifting power in the neighborhood. She got 
friends to give lectures in the school-room, and 
started evening services, and was thus the true 
foundress of what afterward grew into the 
Flowery Field Church. 

She herself still felt drawn to the old asso- 
ciations of Cross Street Chapel and Lower 
Mosley Street Schools, her own religious home. 
And it was there that an attachment grew up 
between Miss Hankinson and Brooke Herford, 
then a student at Manchester New College. 
Some years afterward, when he had settled at 
Todmorden, she became his wife. Thenceforth 

at Todmorden, at Sheffield, at Strangeways, at 
Chicago, in Boston, and at Hampstead_ she 
shared her husband’s joys and sorrows, took, as 
the woman always must take, the heaviest share 
in the struggles and privations of early days, 
and reaped (not only vicariously) a full measure 
of the honors and triumphs by later times, 

In Manchester and in other scenes of her hus- 
band’s labors she reorganized all the special 
work undertaken by the ladies of the congrega- 


The Glenwood Home Grand Range, with asbestos 
lined oven and two oven shelves, bakes three rows 


of food evenly at once. It Makes Cooking Easy. 


GroF-€llis:Boston 


The above is the title of a pamphlet which 
we will mail to those interested on application. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


_ GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of “Essential Man," “Essay on Mental Evo- 
hietion,! etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 
For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by : 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - = = Boston. 


The Glenwood Hot Water Heater 
is cast in one piece. It has no joint 
or water connection to leak or burn 
out. Write for handsome booklet to the 
Weir Stove Company, Taunton, — 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1900-1901 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


: 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Back Again to Work. 
2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 
3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 


Campaign 
+ Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Callyent 
5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 

6. ie = but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 

~ sg People. 
9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
ii. “Petts toward Sunset.’’ (By Rev. Robest 


12. The Hasan Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
Ge Sermon.) 

13. The of Wonder. 

14. The Twentieth Century —A Prophecy. 

15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer. 

19. Two Emigrants. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

23. The Good Twenty-nine. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 


Series on ae Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 


3 Religions and Religion. 
g: a 1: Raose es and Theology. 
10. . The Universe. 


20. 
21. Vil, Worship. 
22. IX. Prayer. 

. _X. The Church. 
25. XI. Hells. 
26. XI. Heavens. 


27. The Resurrection Life. Easter Sermon 
28. We would see Jesus. (By Rev. Robert Collyer. ) 


29. Theophilus Lindse-, By Rey. Robert Coll: 
30. Jesus Lifted Up. es Comer ea 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
104 East 20th Street, New York 


May 2 x90r] (27) 


tion, consolidated the various societies, and gave 
fresh energy and-clearer purpose to their work. 
Tn the early days of trained nursing she had the 
superintendence of'a district’ in Greengate, and 
still further extended her knowledge of the most 
destitute classes in Manchester; and with her 


knowledge her sympathy ever grew. In Chi- ; 


cago, faithful to her old traditions, she was in- 
strumental inefounding the first free kinder- 
garten, w till prospering and bears her 
name. It nsequence of a paper which 
she wrote wh a visit from America to Eng- 
land that the Postal Mission was founded here; 
and her papers on women’s work in connection 
with our congregations will be long remembered, 
and their results still longer felt. 

From her girlhood, too, she was a keen poli- 
tician; and the enthusiasm that set her collect- 
ing signatures to the “Monster Petition” and 
working for the repeal of the Corn Laws, and 
that afterward enlisted her efforts for civil 
service reform in America, remained with her 
to the end. 7 

There is one left to mourn her to whom the 
thoughts of every reader of these words, in 
America and in England, will turn; but silence 
must speak the sympathy that dare not harden 
into printed words.—P. H. W., in the London 
Inquirer. 


Mrs. Mary Ellen Duganne. 


Mrs. Mary Ellen (Haley) Duganne, widow 
of the late Rev. Hiram C. Duganne, died at 
her residence in Lowell on March 29 at 2.15 
A.M. She was born in Tuftonboro, N.H., 
Sept. 5, 1838. Her parents were John Smith 


and Mary Neal (Piper) Haley. She was one’ 


of six children. Rev. John W. Haley, D.D., 
a retired clergyman of Lowell, is a brother, 
also T. A. Haley, M.D., of Tuftonboro. She 


had a sister, Miss H. Lizzie Haley, who was) 


a preacher in the so-called Christian Connec- 


tion, and who died recently at the house of! 


Mrs. Duganne. 

In early girlhood, Mrs. Duganne took upon 
herself the vows of the Christian faith; and 
that faith has sustained her through many years 
of anxiety, usefulness, sorrow, and pain. For 
many years she has been devoted to the in- 

*terests of the Unitarian Church. In her earlier 
years she pursued courses.of study at Wolfe- 
boro Academy, and- later at the New 
Hampton Literary Institute. She then became 
a successful teacher in her native town, and 
‘afterward at the academy in Andover, N.H. 

On May 19, 1861, she was married to Rev. 
-H. C..Duganne, then a preacher at Andover, 
who was afterward settled at Franklin, N.H., 
“Hudson, Mass., and Stow, Mass., also in Atco, 
N.J. In July, 1870, Mr. Duganne assumed 
the charge of the Lowell Free Chapel, con- 
nected with the Ministry-at-large. He held 
this position with great credit and success un- 
til his death, a period of about fifteen years. 
During all this time he was ably assisted by 
his devoted wife, whose labors will ever be 
most gratefully remembered, not only by 
the many poor people who were aided by this 
worthy institution, but by the citizens of the 
city who knew and appreciated the value of 
her work. She continued the charitable duties 
connected with this ministry for two years after 
the decease of her husband, when failing health 
obliged her to resign. Since then she has been, 
for much of the time, an.invalid and a very 
great sufferer, mostly confined to her home. 

She was an enthusiastic lover of nature and 
of flowers. She excelled in botany, and her own 
conservatory was stocked with rare and beauti- 
ful plants. She was a woman of rare executive 
ability, of discriminating judgment, unwavering 
rectitude, and marked firmness of purpose. Her 
social qualities and varied accomplishments won 
her a host of friends. She had a delicate ear 
for music, performed well upon the organ, was 
a painter of much merit and an extensive reader 


of the best literature. She was amodel pastor’s 


wife, and a model of virtue and honor for her 
parishioners. She will be greatly missed, not 
only in Lowell, but in the several communities 
where she has been known. Jet. 8 


DICGITO MONSTRARI. 


The man who has adjectives to shed 
_ should prepare to shed them right here. 

Perhaps we are extravagant about this 
table, but we have at least the courage of our 
convictions. We call it unguestionably the 
Jinest and most classic of all Colonial designs 
seen in these warerooms in the past twelve 
months. 

It is not the sort of piece which should 
be described with a pedler’s exactitude. 
Notice a few things,—the great, sweeping 
track of the base, the 7 Doric columns rising above it, the deep, cross-banded 
box frame, and, more than all, the austerity of Greek lines in the whole design. 

The wood is the old-growth, richly veined, tough mahogany of Honduras,— 
the wood that turned the edges of the first tools which tried to work it, 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
; 48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


WORCESTER STANDARD BUCKEYE MOWER 
Worcester Chain-Gear Buckeye Mower 


. More valuable improvements have been added to the Worcester Buckeye 
Mowers within the last two years than for any period since the introduction 
of mowing machines. Such wonderful advancement in construction for Increased 
Strength, Durability, Good Work, Light Draft, and Long Life has seldom been 
seen. The Worcester Buckeye Mower for 1901 has every up-to-date improve- 
pre and everything that can be desired for practical grass cutting in the hay 

eld. 
Do not fail to see the Worcester Buckeye for r1got. 


Worcester Horse Rake 


The Worcester Horse Rake is built to last. 
teeth ; do not tear up the grass roots. 
can handle. it. 
buy it. 
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Flattened sled-runner shaped 
: Turns hay bottom side up. Anybody 
It tells its own story in practical work. Try it, and you will 


Bullard Hay Tedder 


The standard Hay Tedder of -America. 
are imitations. of it. 
the Bullard. - 


All tedders good for anything 
You can never know the value of a tedder until you use 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS. 


Mr. CHADWICK'S SERMONS (theodore Parker t0 a Young Mau. 


is printing in the usual form for the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready? 


1. Songs in Exile. 

2. The Reign of Law. 

3. The Re-birth of Jesus. 

4. The Prophetic Soul. 

5. Thomas Henry Huxley. (A Doubter’s Faith.) 
6. Phillips Brooks. 

7. The Attentive Soul. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
27a Congress Street, =. meas Boston.. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
(272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


Li 


At a club meeting in Washington, William 
Elroy Curtis introduced Thomas F. Walsh, the 
great Colorado mine-owner, with the following 
pretended slip of the tongue. He said, “I wish 
to present to you a ‘mining shark’—I beg your 
pardon, I mean a ‘shining mark’ ”— 


“T am really delighted at the interest my boy 
Tommy is taking in his writing,” said Mrs: 
Hickelby. “He spends two hours a day at it.” 
“Really? How strange! How did you get him 
to do it?” “Oh, I told him to write me outa 
list of everything he wanted for Christmas, and 
he’s still at it.’— 7v-Bits, 


Cornelia, the mother of the Roman Gracchi, 
had an interview with a showy Roman woman, 
glittering with jewels. Cornelia brought for- 
ward her boys. She presented them to Mrs. 
Diamonds, saying, “Thése ‘are my jewels.” 
“She should have said my Cornelians,” was 
Queen Victoria’s prompt comment on the story, 
when she chanced to read it. 


Li) 


In Northern Scotland, squirrels are unknown. 
A Scotch judge was trying a-case which had to 
do with the escape of a squirrel from its cage, 
and the question as to whether it had been 
stolen. ‘Were its wings clipped?” he asked a 
witness. “But> my lord,” interposed the coun- 
sel, “it is a quadruped.” “Quadruped or no 
quadruped,” said his honor, sternly, “if its wings 


had been clipped, it could never have escaped.” Dur 


An English clergyman once preached a ser- 
mon on the eternal fate of the wicked. Meeting 
soon after an old woman well known for her 
gossiping propensities, he said: “I hope my 
sermon has borne fruit. You heard what I said 
about the place where there shall be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth?’ “Well, as to that,” an- 
swered the dame, “if I ’as anythink to say, it be 
this: let them gnash their teeth as has *°em,—I 
ain’t!” 

Mrs. Helen M. Barker of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was 
addressing a large audience, when a dog in the 
aisle began to bark. Some one cried, “Put him 
out!” and at once there was an uproar. Mrs. 
Barker feared that she had lost her audience ; 
but, keeping her presence of mind, she raised 
her hand in a commanding way and said, “I 
thought that but one Barker was advertised for 
this evening.” Her little speech made a tre- 
mendous hit, and the dog was suppressed. 


Wh 


When Robley D. Evans was in command of 
the Indiana, the squadron was once overtaken 
by a storm at night. The ash-chutes on the 
gun-deck were torn off, and the deck was 
flooded. There was no way to get the water 
out except by bailing with buckets. The car- 
penter, greatly alarmed, ran to Evans, white 
and trembling. “Sir,’”’ he said, “the gun-deck 
is full of water, and I can’t see how we can get 
it out.’ Evans replied: “Go down and drink 
some of it out, sir; and don’t bother me again 
with your whining.” He saw no more of the 
carpenter till the storm was over. 


At a club meeting in Washington, Senator 
Carter, who was introduced as a Congressional 
dead duck, declared that he was not going to 
give his reason for going home; but he told the 
following story: “I am reminded of a negro 
preacher in my town, who had to preach a ser- 
mon over a dead parishioner; and this was the 
sum and substance of the exhortation he de- 
livered. ‘Bretheren, I don’ know what to say 
*bout this dead son o’ Galilee. Some says he 
was a bad man, an’ then, again, some says our 
deceased brother was a good man, an’ none of 
us can say where he’s gone to; but there is one 
thing certain we can say of him, and that is, he’s 
dead!’”—Saturday Evening Post. 
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